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lo SUJWAHY STATEMEOT 

Kamy dropout studies seem to proceed frontbe asuumptlon that 
all dropouts tend to be allkoo Researchers coxidticting these studies 
thus seek from their data coz^eiatlon indices^ measures of central 
tendency^ and other indicators of commonality anosig dropouts»> 
Another body pf literature^ howeverj emphasizes hqv d r opo u ts dlffero 
Included here are a study of differences between dropouts of dlf» 
farent I.Q« levels^ some speculative inquiries into the dropout 
phenopenon^) and studies of some pa;rtix:ultar^^cai0s* An ffisnrinatlmi 
of this literature has led to the conciLslon that nearly all dropouts 
can be /onsidored to be deviants frca the social system of hl£^ 
schodi4, but that they differ in the norms fro« which they dsTlata 
and in the mechanl^ins through vdiich they leave school* Classes of 
norms to which mdiDo]jb=» expect students to conform Include: 

Ma Intalndng certain levels of performance in school woriu 
To iTseet this e?qpecta!ti<m students must not only possess certain 
skills and ^l^vels of con^jetence but must also adapt to the spedflGi 
sbodes of instruction in which they are taugbt*, 

~ Submitting to the requirements of classroom and school 
zssanagemento Students must allow their behavior to be regulated for 
ihe ccnveaiailce of their teachers and adnlnlstratcr Sp 

Moral expecta-^ions^ Students are frequently e^qpected to 
abide by the moral codes of their teachers and administrators* 

— P^er group expectations* Students experience pressure to 

« 

confora to tha norma of their fellow students© 



— • JJtorme generated from schools' social funct^onso Where 
schoola,^ in thelfr , evolution, have come to perform specific functions 
In their, cLominitiaaa, these fVinctiona create aetn of e^qpectatiooj 
for 8tiideaia# 

This laat set of norms is particularly imixnrtant* Analyaea are 
presented of sone school systems that opei^ta to acculturata 
oenbere of certain sub-^cultTires into middle claae life* Thesa 
schools expect of students that they reject their oim aF:al>->GulUaref 
behave like middle class Americans, and avoid any meaps of mobilil^ 
except individual, goal-oriented seIf-^iiq>rovemdnt« Such schools liave 
very high dropout rates* * . 

Though the act of dropping out is more or less voluntary for 
m&t students who ard labeled by -schools as deviants, others are 
ejected from school* Sometimes this ejection is for the violaticn 
of npz^as that have politicstl connotations, and students do not 
always obtain due process* There are unresolved legal quastlons 
in this area. Therq^ is evidence, too, that a large number of black 
Students, peiiiaps as many a3\100,(XJO a year, are expelled frcm nw2y 
desegrejiated schoolSa / 

There are other classeal of pushouts* Three of these aret meBAmro 
of cultxiral minorities for vAiom there are no programs; students what 
some schools refuse to serve, as the physically handicapped and 
pregnant; and students with 'unique needs notserved by schools, as 
tha mentally retarded, the emotionally disturbed, -and those with 
pe^rceptual handle apso 
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Though it seema reasonable to believe that the droppins -out of 
wotaen is a different phanomenon frqn the dropping out of men, there ia 
little research ozi this issue. There is indication that individual 
interests are more strongly relate^ to educational attaimmit for 
woia6n than for men, and women dropouts are Huch more likely than 

*0 

zaen to be rcarried soon after they leave school. Further, wonea dropouts 
are much less liJtely than men to be dmplpyed after leavingo In 
addition; there is some evidence that teachers and counselors persist 
in stereotyping women's roles, though this fact, if it is a fact, 
has not been linked to dropping out. 

An examination of some theoretical studios of dropouts haa 
revealed diff^^nces ^ the use of that tent. Despite scoe problalB, 
the pupil and dropout accounting system proposed Putnam and 
Tankard in the U„S. Office of Education and by the National 'Education 
Association project on School Dropouts represents a vast ij^iroveaBa* 
over the chace that Reeded ito It has yet to be adopted, boHevWo 
Even ESEA Title VITE projects persist in usin* non-syfltematlc procedures. 
One reform that might have some beneficial consequences would be to 
abandon the derogatory word ndropouf in fayor of a neutral tera, 
such as «» school-leaver. 

' The analysia of dropping out as social deviance lends itseif 
well, to a ciritique of ESEA Title VHI dropout preventiaii projecte. 
For the racist part, the projects are based on needs aasessaMite that 
rest an superficial theories of causalityo Generally speaking, project 
efforts may ba placed iiito two classes: those that attempt to 
prortote students' conformity to existing norma; and those .that attempt 
to modify the nor=s. In the first class belong counsel^, b^havicr 

■ ■ ■ ' G , ■ 
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modification, imd most "parental involvement" efforts o In tha 
secbnd class are efforts to change students* learning environaenta, 
as through Job training and clasejroom i^ovationo llie nonas that 
are affected by these efforts are those x^lated to performance in 
school work and to classroom management. Thosot norms that arise * 
from the social functioning of schools are largely (ignored* Most 

4 

projects either show little awareness of these nonas or seem to 
take them for granted* Though the needs assessment of the Batealand, 
S# D4 project demonstrates an understanding of problems related to 
schools* social functions^ the actual project operation does Z20t 
significantly address these problems© 

These observations lead to a series of recommendations School 

i 

systems seeking to face the issue dropouts raise should identify 
the specific expectations in the school environment that aropduts 
are failing to raeeto If these expectations prove to be unnecessary 
for educationaJL acj^Levement^ a school system wishing to reduce it3 
dropout rate should abandon them* Individual differences should be 
respected in practice, not just on papers Students' procedtural, 
political, and personal rights should be respected, and special 
cervices should be provided students with uniqiie ne%ds« 

' Further, school systems aiiotxld become self -cons cioi^sly aware of 
the social assumptions behind their expectations* This awarenesa 
•should lead to a fundamental questioning of the idea that all 
students should stay in school until graduation* The evidence 
that hifi^ school gradOatiCBi may not promote individual mobility must 



be faced, and a school systea moat aak if thia is the, only f ora 
of mobility ^at it should Tacilitateo 

Wien deemed appropriata, a school ayatea should remajce ita 
social functions o It should promote laore forms of social Jiobility 
than just individual aspii^tion to' middle dlaas life, included in 
these other fonas are various modes of group nobllltyo 

A fundamental issue beccQea that of power. When the functi onin g 
qT schools become^ destructive to many of th« otudenta they are charged 
with serving, it ia necessary to return actual control of schoola to 
their coaBunltiaa, Token "participation" ia not control. 

For the dropout phenoaaenQn to bo fully understood, furthnr 
research is needed on the social functioning of specific school syatewa, 
on the relationship between schooling and social nobility, and on the 
■effects of schooling on womano 



LITQIATURE ON DROPOUTS • CQMMCNALITIES ^ 
A paradox arises from dlscussi^nfl of dropping out« On tho 

\ 

one hand^ the purpose of many investixations of dropouts is to dlficorar 
what t^hey all t^d to have In commnn^ while on the other haxad^ xaudii 
dropout .literature Qoncems itaelf with what is unique ^ specific 
settings and for specific classes of dro pouts* The tendency to seek vhat 
is conouoa is evident in. some studies of the ''dropout problea** conducted 
by State boardd of .education* A cotoDan practice is to develop profllM 

\ 

of the " typical dropout in those States* Intended as aide in tlie 

identifiicatian of students likely to drop out^ these profits aaotani 

to li^ta of attributes that dropouts tend to poesess, as Indlc^ited 

by State«vide stikiaa* The Louisiana State Departioent of EducaticOj 

for example, constructed a "portrait of a typical dropout, 1967^" based 

on neasures of central tendency derived from survey results* This 

"typical dropout*^ Was a ^^<»yBar*old boy^ who v*drof»ped out of school 

in the tenth grade" and was "below-average In intelligence*" Purthort 

His parents had ei^t years but less than twelve years of 

schooling* * * » He was excessively absent fircm 8chool# * • ^ 

He gave acadesdc difficultly as the reason for leavlngo • • 

He was unable to find en^loyraent after leaving school*-'^ , ^ 

Youth in Trfinaltion 

The reporting of the Youth in Transition study of male dropouts, 
too, lends itself to a reading that will emphasize the c omm o n a l ity 
of dropouts rather than their differences* Bachaan»s developn»nt 

\ 



iHohmann, 1967, p. 21, 



of a eerlea of predictors of educational attainiaent is a technique 
that hi^lighto the likenassss among dropouts that his data reveal, 
but this tachnlqua misht tend to obscure the fact— which his data 
demonstrate equally well— that there is great diversity withia th. 
population of dropouts. To display the relationships between hiis 



predictor variables and educational atyainnsnt, Bachiaan has con- 
structed bar graphs of the weighted proportional distribution of 
his sample across the stales of his predictors. Each bar is broken 
into three sections, representing three' levels, of attainiaent: dropping 
out; graduating from high school j and entering post-sec ondaiy schoolini. 
Some of these graphs are quite striking.. For «a»»ple, th^ nesoage 
of the graph comparing rebellious behavior in school wi^th educational 
attainnient seems quite clear. The higher the level of rebelliousnes'a, 
the greater ' the chance of dropping out and the less the -chance of 
entering coUegeo^ This is the saae them that is sounded in the 
accompanying textj 

o . . the p^tte^ is essential lineir, and fairly strong; 
■ Of those least rebellious in tenth grade (the oms who 
answered "never" to most questions), less than 
7' percent became dropouts. At the other end of^the scale, 
of those Oio "Often" engaged in rebellious behavior in 
school, we estiaata that nearly half (about percent) 
dro:/ped oat. College entrance was also related to scorea - 
on this scale; the treater the level of rebellious ( ^ 
behavior, the lower the likelihood of going to college* 

Yet the sa«e set of numbers that supports this concluaicn also 

demonstrates that a substantial proportion of dropouts exhibit^l 



iBachraan, et al «, 1971, P« 70o 
2lb3jd.,"pp. 69 and 71a 
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very little r^^llious behavior in school; some 38 percent of thoee 

tenth graders \iho would later drop out reported that they ngeldca«N 

or "never*^ engaged in such behavior^ While the coicparAble proportions 4- 

of high school graduates who entered college and of. thoee who did not 

are higher— 53 and 66 percent, respectively~the fact remaixia that a 

substantial proportion were not rebel lioas* 

Punda:»ntally, the difficulty s\i2gested here is that a statement 

of even a highly significant relationship between a predic1x)r 

character is tio and dropping out does not Imply that all dropouts 

possess that characteristic, or even that it is valid to generalise 

that dropouts temi to possess that characteristic* Elsewhere, Bachnan 

is careful himself to point out this fact* While there is a strong 

relationship between dropping out and coming frxaa a broken home— ^ ^ 

Bachman writes that "dropping out of high school is about twice as 

likely among boys from broken homes"-- there are ♦« limits to the 

relationship" to be kept in mindt 

Does this mean that a boy from a broken h09M will probab^ ^ 

beco» a dropout? No indeed^ • great majority ox 

boys from broken homes do not drop out* And it would be 

equally mistaken to conclude that most dropouts are the 

p^roduct of bnoken homes: about two^thirds come from homes 

that are inticto 

There Is a still more basic reason ^hy a reading of youth in 
Transition documetxts might create an innacurately strong impression of. 
cosgoanaUty among dropouts* Underlying the construction of a stavey research 



^Ibid *, p« 207. These 00x19^1 tat ions are derived from weighted 
data on responding panel members © 

^Ibid*, pp. 31 and 33* 
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variable is. If not the asauaption, at least trie hope that two .indi- 

viduals with Identical acorea will be fundanentall^ alike oi) that 

dinenaion for the purpoaes of the reeearch at band. A partial teat of 

whether this is the case is the variable •a utility aa a predictor^ 

Even if it is a very useful predictor, however, auch a variable may not 

be of much use for other purposee, such as in the formulation of a 

national dropout policy o One of Bachaan'5 mo;;it important variables^ 

for example, is socioeconomic level. Throu^ a series of questions 

developed Trom a similar set used in Project TALENT, Bachiaan scuic^ 

information from sample members anz 

Im Father's occupational status o 

2. Father* s education. 

3o ?4other'8 education. 

U. Possessions in the home. 

NuiabeV of books in the hamso 
6. I^a^er of rooms per person in the home.-*- 

Bachman gave each of these six "parts" equal wei^t, and on the biaieis 

of his responses, each sample member was asslened a point on a linear 

scale. 

/ The predictivjB power of the variable does not seem great enoo|^ 



^ prove its validity, whether it is used to predict edu^^lcnal 




attainment or ofUll" eraplpymant. 'When socioeconcoiio level 
throu^ techniquea of Mtilti^>la Classification Analysis with thrae^bthar 
faBdljc background dimensionfe— family si^e, parental pmnitlvenaaes and^teroken 
hcmB-*«-only 19«3 percent of the variance in edupatioxxal attaixsmaxit Is explalned^^ 



•'rBachman, et al >j 1970, p. llo 
^Bachman^ et al», 15/71, Do Wo 
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Bachmian'3 cora^fi'te predictive mod^l . treats acadaadc ability^ school 
attitudes dSi(ilpertormaxice, and personality and behavior as a 'set of 
predictive ^^riablas that together affect* attainment two wayso They 
mediate 3(^'of the^ effect of family ^backgroixiul^ and th^-have acne 
independM^I influence of their own* ET* fen this model explains less than 
h4lf the variance in attainment; ic accounts for onJy 38 pex«cent^l 

Bachman's SEL, vari^i?le is" leas powerful as a predictor for «full«* 
en?)loyrient» Combined with academic ability, it accormts for only 
h.9' percent of the variance in eiaplapiBnt, and if daropping out la ' 
added to the model as an intervening v^iable 'with some ijidependant 
effect, only 6*3 percent of the variance in en?)loyaent is explainjed* 
(Does the fact that Bachaan's "model explains such a small proporticn 
of the variance in enplqyment invalidate what he concludes from this 
KOdel, that dropping out has Ve^ little independent effect oa 
employment? Bachman argues^ that" it doe^ not, for two reasons* Firsts 
the failure to ejq^lain more than 6o3 percent of variance in enployroent is 
not because dropping out is badly measured « On the ooatraiy, the validity 
of his measure of educational attainment is far greater than that of " 
.the other, predictive variables in the modal, approaching parfecHt 
validity« Therefore, a more, powerfully predictive model might include 
a greater number of predictive variables and might measure soacs of 
the variables already present in this rajodel more accurately, lait 

* . . .. , . • 

^Ibid., po 97* 
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dropping out, itself, would still account for less than four^ 



percertt oX the total variance^ in eraployraant^ Second, since Bachzaaa 
was able to separate out the causes of dropping out only imperfectly^ 
even this four percent over-represents the independent effects of 
dropping out. Part of the four percent laust represent other causal 
factors, for which dropping otit may be merely symptomatico-'") 

That Bachnian's 3EL variable is not a very powerful predictor 
within his models, in other than a., relative sense, does not, of pourse, 
n»an that it is invalid • Other reasons that his models are not more 
powerful than they are include the possibility that he has ondtted 
other potentially powerful predictors or that other predictive variables 
he uses are not accurately measured • On the other hand, even if hia measure 
of SEL had proven itself to have greater predictive power, it would still 
be of limited use to policymakers • If this vaMable had been a very 
powerful predictor, this fact would not irtply that all persons with 
identical SEL sct>res would live in basically similar social situations ^ 
OTithat their social standing would influence educational attainment 
ttirough the same mechanisms. Rather, it would mean that the Youth in 
Transition staff had so simplified the reality of these persons* experiences 
as to cut successfully across their differences* Clearly enougji^ for 
some purposes, extracting what is common in this manner can be a very 
fruitful procedure, but for other purposes, it may be far more impor* 
tant to identify the differences o 

For exan?)le, educators may find it useful to know that an Oglala Sioux 
bighth grade boy and his black contemporary in a seg^gated schooi ia 



^Ibia., pp. li;2^11J;o 
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Houston's inner-city have scored identically on the SEL index* Thia. 
knowledge may help to determine the likelihood that each Will drop outo 
It may very be that knowing their fathers' occupationaJL status, parents* 
education, and possessions and rooms in their homes will permit one ^ 
to make a guess of how likely e^ci^ is to stay, with the confidence that 
the. two guesses will be equally accurate. But for other purposes, 
this knowledge will not be sufficient. If one's goal is to keey both 
students in school, or is the more basic goal of providing for the 
rekl educational needs of each, more kn'owledge will be needed. A far 
mar^ particular understanding will be nscesaary of what «socioeconomic 
level" means in each particular case— of what the specific reality is 
that the survey j^search variable captyrea only generallyo A n»re specific 
understanding will be necessairy, too, of the nature of the interaction 
between SEL and educational attainment. Knowing that an «ef feet" 
exists will not be enough*. It will be necessary to understand the 
aiechanis* of the effect, as it varies from particular situation to 

situation^ ^ 

In the two examples above (both of which will be exaiained at greater 
longth later in this paper), SEI^-or the reality 'that this variable 
vaguely represents— can be demonstrated to operate differently. The low 
socloeconoaic level, of the Oglala Sioux student is one fact of a naich 

« 

greater phenoiaanon, which embraces, among other aspects, the history 
of Indian-white relationships in this country, the specific culture 
of the Oglala, and the institutions the federal government has devised 
for dealing with this country's Indian population. The mechanisms 
through which SEL affects educational attainment will involve, for 
example, the effects of a culture gap between the Ogla3a and the school, 

15 
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both as the school is the institution mediating between white and 
Indian societies and as the school is the locus of an ixxstitutionallaed 
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cultur0 of^its own. An education policy that comes to grip^ with a high 
dropout among the Oglala will, therefore, have to be based on a veiy 

subtle uxwlerstanding of the relationship between the students and the 
school and on a very particular understanding of low sociQeconoaic 

level. - , 

The meaning of low socioeconanic level wiuU be significantly 
different for the Houston student. As will be discussed at greater 
length later in this paper, high dropout retes among blacks in . 
segregated schools there have been related to the fact that thaix \^ 
teachers^ who lived in the isolated milieu of the city's middle claaa 
blacks, imposed a set of expectations on their students. The moot 
ijaportanJ of these was that the students aspire to middle class life 
by rejecting their own backgrounds, as the teachers themselves had dozi8# 
It woi^ld, than, be misleading to say that low sooioeconoalc level, per 
se, causes a high dropout rate. Rather, a complicated interaction bctneea 
certain values students encounter in school and the Influence of their 
ham and comraunil^y ertvironioBnts leads many students to leave before 
gradixation. Education planners who would face the fact of a hi^ 
dropout rate must understand the specific mechanism invdlved* 

Thus such survey research as Bachman*s, while it can 'yield mxch ' 
valuable Ini'ormation, does not in itself allow the construe tioa of 
theories of social behavior. For the two inter-related reasons that 
Bachraan's njodela are not sufficiently complicated and that^^ey obscure 
SQine significant indvd-dual differences, his. research is fiot ^^sufficieHti 

16. 
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T^ae for f ornoLLa tiHg answers to such crucial policy isauds as 
educational options students identified as petontlal dropouts should 
be provided or hov the social patterns of schools night be changed 
in certain locales© 
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III* DROPOUTS' DIFFEHENCES 

Thdr^ is a second body of litejratui^e, concerning diffejrencea 
that exist among dropouts • In general, this literature nay be sorted 
into three classes i e xaainatioxis of statistical data that focus not 
on the laodal points bu!t on the polar ends of bellpshapad distributicm 
curves; area^-specific studies that empi^aalze what is unique to given 
locales} and conceptual speculations that are not tied- to specific 
research results o 
''Why Capable Students Drop Outw 

An exanple of literature from this first class is WoolXatt's 

review of some dropout literature, published in the Bulletin of the 

National Association of Secondary School Principals, "Wby Capable 

Students Drop Out»" Most of his analysis is on data ftoa the New York 

State Holdins Power Stuc^j a longitudinal stud^y of high school studenta 

and vdthdrawals conducted between 1957 and I96O0 The variable he 

examines is I^Qp ^st score. Score distributions by sex and grade 

the dropout left arer 

NEW YORK STATE - 
HOLDIHO PCWER PROJECT, 19S7-1960^ 
IoQi» No> of Dropouts 

Grade Sos * Total 
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^oollatt, 1961, po 5» (Table L) 
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A simple eye-balllng of these xuixabers reveals eoae Int^restlfig 

facta (though^ becauae of the design and tixie of the research^ 

rQ5alts moat be seen aa suggeativ^^ not CGncluaiT«)« Firat^ a^olznlfioant 

proportion of dropcuta acored aubatantially over lOOo Thereforo^ 

generalizationa a^out dropouta* atX^oaad loir Intelligence Bmat be 

8uapect«r ^Second, the diatribution curve ia displaced upward over* 

time* That ia^ the higher the grade in iiAilch a dt^l^Mt 33 ft^ tha 

higher hla I^Q^ acore was likely to be* Thia observaticn ia conaisteost 

with Badman'a attenpt to cQnc^xbnalizo educational csttaimuot bm 

a continuua^ but it suggeata that the idea can be taken farther* 

while Bachnan treated attaimoenft aa a trichoto^7«««ith the throe 

diviaiona of dropouts | higii adiool graduatea not enteringv^ollego} 

and graduatea entering college««^heae data auggest aigniflcant 

difference ai&ong.dropouta trom grades 10^ and 12» Firially^ l.Qo 

dif f erencea between^ male and fezaale dropouta may ba fairly aufactleo 

The diatribution of female dropouta may have leaa variance than the ^ 

diatribution of males ^ but no* pther difference ia obvious* 

UooUatt identifies sooae differences between drcqpouta abora aod^ 

beloK HO in reascna indicated for leaving achoolo Both the dzopoat 

himself and hla counselor were in each^case asked to name the rMsoi 

for leaving school^ apparently \gf choosing one response from a given 

list* Among males^ proportionately oiore hi^gtL* than low«*I*Qo dropouts 

indicated 'failure in subject(s)** or ^Family needs incoee*** Among 

to 

females^ more loii«-I*Qo dropouts indicated t^Dialikes schoolj^ ^allure 
In subject(s),« »Rpaf£ere job to school," or •^ants own incomej«* vhila 
more hi^^-I^Q* dropouts indicated «T)e3ires to marry^^^ 



^Ibido, p* 7o 



Coxinselors* perceptional did not coincide with the dropoutaS 
but they do iraply differences lietwedn I.Q* groups o In the reaaona 
counselors assigned, more high-I.Qo nalea left for reaaona. of 
wDisclplin0i>" "I3ck of effort," "P^Jrcntal attitude— family aitua* 
tion," or "^motional and social,* and wore low-I.Qo males left fgr 
reaaona of "DialikBa achool,« "L&ck. of succeaa," "Daw ability," and 
«0»Brage for grade." ,0n the other hand,, counaelora Indicated that 
more hlgh-I'oQo feaales left for the reaaona •^islilCB» achool,"'" 
••Parental attl(tuda— family 9ituation,«» or "Marriage related," whil» 
mora low-IoQo females left fop the reaaona "Lack of auccess," "Lw 
ability, •• "Overage for trade," or "Baotiooal aid aocialo"'^ ' 
For a nxanber of reaaona j the apeciflc rea\at» WooUatt reports 
probably ^ould not be truated^ Hia data coae froa only oae State 
•and are by now quite old, and, moreover, the nethodology ia oiearly 
not 3ophiatic*ted enough to uaraTel the vab of caua^l factcara that 
lead to a atudent'a dropping out. Nonetheleaa, the reault? poizst 
toward the concluaion that there may be aubatantial diffepencos aaaat 
dropouta and that spiae of »th«8o difference may be exproaawi as dtf» 
forencea between high- and low-I^« atudeata or a^mg dropouta leaviat 
at different levels of high achoolo This praaent inveatlaatioa ha» 
pot uncovered other uaeftil research into theae apecific diffaiwiceBo 

Area-apeciflc studiea are nuaerous. They differ greatly, 
however, in their intent and oethods. vmile aoae maka uae of eosihis* 
ticated tachniquea of social analysis, othsra are little aore than 
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^ad counta of dropouts froa achool syateas. The needs aaaessaentp 
o^^ evaluation results of soma ESEA Title VIII dropout f>r«ventioa 
projects might be classified here, though in gonaral their reaulto 
hav^ been of limited use* Sons studiea that identic local peoullaritUa 
wiU^ be exanined in a^ later aection of this papes* 
"Dro^outa-«jl Political ProbleK" 

A useful example of the third ej^s of Uteratupe la 9. M, Mtllap's 
paper, 'TDropouta— A Political Problen," for the Decamber 1962 Natiooal 
Education Association conference 00 dropouts la Waahlngton, BioaoM 
Millar attenpta to create a cozip]ate taxmca^ of the varlatlad' d£ 
the species calj.ed "dropout," his paper will ba quoted at laufth. Hia 
primary division la between middle and lower class dropouts* Ha 
suapecta (and, of course, considerable research euRporta this cooclnslOQ) 
that most dzbpouts are lower class, hit the middle class droRput does ^ 
e^cist In Qarge nuabers, and he is relatively uzunalyzed ffid unre9Mrcfa«d# 
Miller writes t 

The likelihood is that there is considerable variation aacsog 
Bdddle class dropouts. Three types oeem to enarsei (a) tbi 
dropout with school-related emotional difficulties, (b) the 
emotionally disturbed dropout irtioee difficulties are not directly 
related to school, aiid (c) the dropout from a fhmily vhlch Is 
economically marginal to the middle class • The latter type, 
I would guess, rnakDs up the bulk of the middle class dzopoute^^ 

He identifies four classes of low-Income dropouts, •(a) schools 

inadequate, (b) school-rejecting, (c) school-perpleoced, and <d) echool- 

irr«(levant" $ 
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The 8chool«* inadequate category refers to thoae vixo loay have 
difficulty in completizis fichool becauae of lotf intellectual 
functioning or diaturblii^ eiootional functioning* This 
^ category is probably nmch snwller tiian generally assuicedc*^ 

Of the "8chool-rej^ cting»« dropout he writes t 

♦ 

The seccKid type of low Incoae d redout ia propelled ijy^ a 
push a»ay fl*om school* Not a few find school as presently 
conducted confining^ unuseful, ego-destructive o /Stft^ 
I doi;^t if most low inccooie dropouts leave school because 
of pur^ dislilce of ito 

miler describes the experience of the school- perplexa^fiw 
dropout r 

For many low incoioe youth and ftrtriljfts^ a coaplete and unrelieved 
rejecticm of 8choo2 does not exist« We have to recognize that 
many cone to school with soiae personal or family concerns 
abput it but become peafplexed^ *lc5t^ and soioetimeB reactive 
against "the school experieskce, ending yxp as drcpouts#,3 

Killer suesses that the first two catefParUa 07a sm a l l^ tha third 

growlr^;, but the foujrth, the school- irrelevant" d3?op€uts^ the 

largest t ^ 

r 

Hany prospective dropouts never have expected to graduate** 
they have a job level in mind which does not require mch 
education^ Since they see education instruMixbally^ they 
are not interested in school as such^ and the school's 
inability to interest them compounds the problen*^ 

Killdr*s analysis leads him to conclude that the priaiary fbous 

of efforts to deal with the "dropout problem" should not be on the 

schools^ least of all on keeping students in school^ but rather en 

tha employmant experiences people face when they leave school^ at 

whatever* point# pturther, he* argues t 
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Wa should be aiming to make the problem of tmemployiiant 
and unsatisfactory employment a problea of politica— 
of citizenship rigJita, of econ<»>ic rights, of social 
rightso^ 

Instead of oonatructlng a baf. of attri^^es that dropouts ore 
supposed to have in compoon. Miller has, then, conceived of different 
sets of dropouts, each presumably with its own identifying charact«rifltic» 
and each with different edxicational needs. His model is, of course, 
consistent with the notion that all dropouts mi^t tend to have 
attributes in comnon, too — that their comaon alienation might flad 
expression isi some common forms of behavior. Konetheleas, his orientation 
is fundamantaiay different fi-om that of those who seek to create dropont 
"profiles," Rather than seeking to uni^ the concept of ndropoat," a 
process which would tend to lead to a unifiad "solution," he has sought 
to diversify it. His way of -thinking would lead to a diversified set 
of strategies to keep pupils in school, if that were one's aim, or to 
the creation of a diversified set of educational institwtiCBUj if one»8 
goal were the more basic objective of meeting edncatlooal naeda* Without 
Necessarily accepting the specific categories he suggesta, it is, therefore, 
possible to recog^iize that his. thinking is on a higher level than that 
of those who seek only to describe "the typical d rqpout." 

Miller's xaodel, "however, falls short of being a comprehensive - 
theory of dropout behavior (not, of course, that creating a co». 
prensive theory was his intention). His model does not attempt to 
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explain the specific nature of the interaction between the drppont^ 
prone individual and his school environment and the oechanisns 
through which tt\e potential dropout becomes the actual dropout* 
"Deviance in the Public School > An Interactional Vieyw 

Walter £• Schafer, in wDerlance in the Public School: An Inters 
actional View," offers some theoretical notions that canbecow the 
outline of such a camprehenijive theory, which will at once at'tenq>t to 
explain conronalities among dropoxits and, in a more fUxadaioental way 
than Miller* 8 model, the ways in which they, di£fero 

Schafer attempts to^oqplainthe social cohtext and mechanisK of a 

aeries of behaviors that are likely to get a student in trouble in 

school* These* behaviors would include various tortos of rebelliousnese; 

academic failure, absenteeism, and-*«<it the most extreme edge<^>Mlroppins 

out* What these behavion have most fundauaentally in cooEbon, j( liifHi 

argues, is that they are acts of deviance from the norms of the schoolo 

Deviance, however, is not an intriiisic quality of an act itself; an 

act is deviant only in relation to a specific set of norne, according 

to Schafer's anailysis: 

The starting point 6f an interactional approach tp deviance 
is the observation that there is nothing inherent in the 
act making it deviant* It becosea so only as a label is 
applied to it Iqt others. This in turn happens when the 

act is defined as a violation of som6^ social nom. • o o 

* ft 

It j^evianoe^ is the product of an exdiange between an 
incKvidual and some other individuals, who represent or 
claim to arepresent the interests ajod standards of a particular 
groupo It is not properly to be seen simply as action engaged 
in by an individual, but rather as characteristic of an 
interaction between "persons • I ' 
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Schafer makes the a priori argument, t^iiich, of course, considerable 
research supports, that dropping out, vdiatever Its specific nature, 
will, very rarely be an iaolatad acto It vdll^most always be only 
the final act of a general pattern of deviant behavior (tho^igh deviance 
need. not always end with dropping out)© Schafer identifies four 
significant aspects of the deviant roleo First, the role loast ba entaredo 
The deviant oust be so labele^. having violated th^ noms of hia 
school, a student to become a deviant must be publicly Identifed as a 
transgressor, whether through the application of sanctions (as f ami 
disciplinary action or more subtle social sanctions) dr through the 
provision of "treatment." The two crucial points in feUmfeoP^s analysis, 
then, are; first, that the transgressing student does not becoae a 
deviant unless the noms ,he viola t«>o are exiforced and, second, that 
this norm enforcement is not necessarily punishment* It aay be 
accomplished througja such relatively benign action as aas i g Din g a 
student to a nj-eioBdial" class. In either case, it is publ^jicly confirmed 
that he has violated school nonas. ^ ^ 

This analjfsis of role entry suggests two dileuaDWis in dealing 
with a student who violates norms o The first dilemma is between 
norm enforcement and confirming the student <o status as an cutsidaaro 
Though the ignoring of norm violation, Schafer argues, may lead to a 
3ieM ct aooial control, enforcing norms will puah students into 
deviant roles, whldh will confirm their poeition as altogether outside 
the norms. Ttie second dilemma, closely related to the first, is 
between "early identification and early confirmation of the deviant 
identity. If a student is identified as a potential dxopont, he may 
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receive remedial tJreatinent to help him perform better in echoolo 
But he will thereliy -become identified as a^ deviant, and thie may 
become k self-fal filling prophecy j the provision of treatment, )aj 
identifying him ae outaide school noi-ma, may make it more likely that 
he will drop out© 

the second aspect of the deviant role that Schafer ideatifiea is thm 
differential response of schools to deviance* As already^discussed, ^th* 
response may lie anywhere^ on the spectrum of ^octreme punitivecess to 
special efforts to help* It is a falr]Ly complicated matter, Schafer 
suggests, to predict how a school will react, because it depends on 
much more thah simply what the violated norms were? 

• • • What happens to a student once he is defined as a 
deviant depends not only on what he did, but also on who 
he is, what his past record is, i^o saw ai!d jiidged him, and 
where- it occurred.^ 

^he effects of school xesponses««the third aspect Schafer discusses*^ 
likewise vary frbm case to case* Schafer believes there to be three 
InterTial factoa4 that make it likely for a student to beifiave in ways 
his school will find objectioni^ble, and, he argues, unless t^ 
school's response 1^* aj^ropriate to the particular^ factor involved, the 
result iiuy b^ the opposite ofc^fh^lM^ intended i 

• • • There are three individual (or internal) factors 
that may result in behaviolr or pe^^formance likely to be 
defixied as xmacceptabLa by the school: low innate capabilitgr^ 
low ooimaitaent to school goals, and low acquired capabilities^ 

In order to be maxiioally effective in alleviating or heading 
off future deviant be^javior, social responses must not only 
control, contain, or cut of f immediate deviant behatrior^ 
but must also develop commitment or acquired capabilities^ as 
the case may be^^ 
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V In other weirds, if a deviant with wiow coramitawt to school 

goals" were aaoigned to a remedJLal reading clasa wore appropriate 
to a deviant with "low acquired capabilities," control of the 
deviance would not likely be adhieved; indeed, the situation nsy 
be oiade worse o 

Finally, there^^^^the problem of role exit. The greateat 
problem to be faced", Schaf er ougsesta, is that once the label of 
deviance is acquired it may be linpossible to shed« 

k statement of the sets of noros that Schaf er identifies as ' 
operating within schools has so far been postponed. These sets aret 
required attendance; academic performance; and standi^rds of condoctw^. 
It is Basry enough to see how his assumption of these sets of normm 
has inHuenced his analysis, as in his identification of internal 
factors likely to lead to devianceo It is our contention that 
Schafer's analysis providei^a very valuable framewc^k for understanding 
the ph^omsi^ of dropjping oUt, but that it suffers ft^om some Ib^ 
portant limitations^ one of the most significant of which is that 
he takes far too nanrow a view of the norms that operate wittdA 
schools* ^The discussion that foUowa is an attempt to identify 

other areas of nonas that operate within schools, to fit sons 

/ 

particular dropout studies into an esqianded notion of social devlaiUMi^ 

and to differentiate aimong dropouts csi the iMsis of the different 

■ « 

gets of. norm firoa which they deviate and the different wchanisaB 
throu^ which their deviance operates o 

2-lbid„ p. 52. 
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17, NORMS OF THE SCHOOL 

The existlaf literature on the functioning of schools pemita 
the identification of two feneral areaa of norma i those that reflect 
smpposed requirementa for the Institutional fonctionlaf of schools 
^nd those that reflect the broader social contextvof actools. In the 
first area are norms requiring success in meetin* curricular dewada 
and those that reflect the requirements for comrenient adminlatratica 
of classrooms and schools. To meet the demand for success in course 
work, a student neeua to be fairOy competent in certain mental aoi 
'physical skills. A physical or laental handicap or a lack of acquired 
skills could, therefore, force a student into the role of deviant. ' 
The process by which a student fai:|s academically and becomes labeled 
an outsider is, however, likely to be fairly complicated and to vaiy 
e^atly among schoolso There is evidence, for exai^le, that many of 
ou» achccla are perfectly capable of oertifyinj barely literate youac 
people as high school graduates If they have sinroly sat more or leas 
qiiiettly through twelve years 6f school* In these caaea, since the aohool 
apparently does not enforce norms relating to academic' perf oraaace, 
the atudents do not become d ef ined as deviants* 

The possession of a certain amount of conpetence, hmewr, la not 
the only quality necessary for successful academic parfomance. To 
succeed in a history course, for exan^le, a student must not only 
be snSrt and literate enough to read and understand a textbook, tout 
he mat also be able and willing to submit to the form of teachiag 
he rooaives^ He pust accept that laaming history tneans raemorlzlaf 
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dates, places, and lists of "causes" for historical events— <nr, if his 
history course is isore ;^jinovative, he nni^t have the initiative to pursue 
an independent study project* To satisfy his school's nom for 
academic achievement, a student imist not only be basically competent 
in the skills demanded of him, but he must also adapt himself to the * 
specific modes of ix^truction of his classes* Thei^ is a. breed of 
dropout ^If vhoa researchers have given but little attention^ tha.intellBCtuaS. 
dropout* His nuxobers are probably quite small^ but^he does 6xi8t# 
Re most likely has dropped out beca\ise of an uiarlllinenaea to submit 
. to a mode of instruction that he s ees as silly or deManine* In 
some quarters, he has achieved the status of a f olk«hero»^ * 

the administrative functioning of classrooms and schools- has ^ 
given rise to a set of norms for students* behavior that is probably 
at Jeast as important as the norms related purely to cuiriculua* A 
major weakness of Schafer's analysis is that, except for required 
attendance, axid ^proper b^isrLor^<« Tihldk he j^^Ba/^.nat^ sm defined 
by institutional imperatives, he ignores this area of Instittktional 
expectations altogether* Yet there is evidence that the nonds that 
regulate behavior for the pxurpoae of school and classroom management 
affect students at least as profoundly as do norms relating to * 
academic achievement • Some data farom the Youth itf Transition studf 
are interesting in this regard. In connection With their other data 




See, foT* example, the essay^S&e ;3tea3R-30CO,« written by Fat 
Ounkel, who is such a dropout. In Hare Libarle and 
Tom Seligson, eds.. The High School Ftevolut4onaries » 
SSew Yorkx Random House, 1970, ppo 267*275a 
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gatherins;^ Bachiaan^d associates questioned students and teachers 

on what they thought the functions of schools ideally should bje 

and on what they perceived the functiona actually to be, as their 

schools were currently adwinlstered^ Students* responses Indicated 

that they felt that their schools .gave more weight to raanaging artudant^ 

behavior than to such other values as instilijLins a desire to leaam or 

promoting competitive athletics • Johnston and Bachman write t 

It is rather disillusioning to find that students see the 
iiiaintenance of order aixd quiet in the school as the top 
priority of administrators and teachers*^ 

A sizable body of literature exists detailing the adtinistrativa 
restrictions on life in sjchoolo One of the most cogent analyses is 
by Philip Jackson, currently Director of the Laboratory School at 
the Univer^i^y of Chicago, who, as a psychologist, carafaUy obeerited 
the operation of elementary school classrooM and analyzed the in- 
stitutional iaqperatives that dictated behavior. There are two reasons 
why we believe that an analysis of elementaiy das^ona la appropriata 
to a discussion of high school dropouts*, Fixst^ aliaoat evaxgr 
high achool student is an ex^lementazy schooil ffbudest^ Qeitli 
the analysis of social deviance we have presented and such research 
as the Youth in Transition studly suggest that dropping out is only 
one act in a well-established pattern of behavior, whose roots likely 
.go bafck at least into thednapout«s elementary school years* The 
deviant In tha achool system likely entered that role, we argua, even 
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before he entered high schcx>lo Second, naich of Jackson's analysis 
^ pertains directly to high school classrooms. Ceirtainly there are 
' differences between the two, as in the fact that ^ high school student ^ 
attends several classes and receives several teachers* instructico, and 
a movement towards high school innovitioaas possibly exists© Nonetheless^ 
the "three facts of life" in classrooms that Jackson identifies, of 
"crowds, praise, and power,"^ are, it will be apparent, fundamental to 
the operation of a classroom, whether at the elementary or high school 
level© 

Setting the context for Jacks en's analysis of clas8rooD& is the 

fact that the school experience is compulsory c ^ ^ 

There is an important fact about a student's life ttiat 
teachers and parents often prefer not to talk about, at 
least not in front of students • This is the fact that 
yoting people have to be in* school whether they want to 
beo • • o the school child, like the incarcerated adult, 
is, in a sense, a prisoner • He too must come to grips with 
the inevitability of his experience. He too mist develop 
strategies for dealing with the conflict that frequently 
arises between his mtural desires and interests on the > ^ 
one hand and institutional expectations on the other 

The fact of con^mlsion arises at least in part frtm the societal 

expectation that schools be custodial institutions for youiig people© 

Johnston and Bachman, fpr example, identify this function<:^ social 

control as one of the three basic demands society makes of schooling^^ 

and the idea of "school-as-babysitter^hM been a theme comnon to 

imich recent critical literature^ Students are required to be in school 
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and not simply 00 that^can be taught but also for the independent 
purpose of keeplne them under {diyslcal controlo 

Jair»9 Colemtt belleyeei that thle fnnctioo of echools la crowing I 
In Importanoe* As the hoM and famLil^ have declined as centers of 
adult activity^ and as the yoimg have been loore and nore excluded 
from the workplace, he drg;ues, the demand for custodial instiUrtlooe 
• for young people has Increased • This function has extended doim Into 
day-care centers and up Into collecos, Junior colleges, and universities 
Toun2 people are thus in schools because society has found nowhere 
else for them to be and because they are not trusted to be on their 

, own« Young people, confined and distrusted, therefore cannot eaally 

t. 

escape the e:q>ectations they encounter In schoolo This fact is the 
basis of inuch of the school's power to enforce norms of behavior^ 

The first fact of classroom life that Jackson dlscuMMie is 
crowds o A teadier must manage in a crowded c(»fidlt4.on with only 

limited resources* The necessity of the situation therefore demands 

,. ^ f 

that the teacher assume the role of a **comblniatiapi traffic cop, Judge^ 
supply sergeant, and time^keepero** Line-forainis of various sorts 
are ixievi table, and delay cannot be avoided^ Ii^^fact, successful 



pupila are the most likely, to experience certain )kinds of delay, sxxdi 
as waiting after the conqpletion of a quiz or a writing asslgnosnt for 
the rest of the class to be through and for another actiflty to 
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coimnenceo benial of Impul^se ia also necessaTy If a student is to 
accommodate himself to the demands of clasaroom ached ullngo Ha 
must tolerate beginning an activity before he is interested and 
leaving it before his interest Is gone* Further^ he nust be able to 
isolate himself in a crowd, to Ignore the distraotions of hid tellcm^ 
Students in order to work as an individual on assigned tasks* Therefore^ 
a basic institutional expectation is that he^ be patientt **The 
quintessence of virtue in lOQst Institutions is contained In the 
single wordt patiencep **^ Accompaniylng the idea of patience Is the 
virtue schools make of the ability to deny Islpulse; classrooni 
manageicent demands that students disengage their feelings frotk their 
actions, then re«^ngage them ifhen institutloaally appropriate^ 

When he calls praise a fact of school llf ""Jacksca Is referring 
to the pexnraeiveness of evaluation* The priioary source of the 
evaluations is the teacher, though other students may often join in^ 
and the^e external evluktions may be mirrored in self^ Judgment* 
Some evaluations are secret, as I.Qo or personality test restilts, 
but mostothera involve public identification* The referents of 
evaluations Include educational achievement, adjustments to insti- 
tutional expectations, and the possession or absence of specific 
character traits* ^EJae quality of an evaluation may be asyvhere on 
the spectrtsa of extremely bad to extremely good, though there la & 
growing bias in favor of the use of reward, rather than punishment, 
as the prima^iy i&eans of social control in classrocas* Nonetheless, 

^Ibid., po 18. 
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evaluation ia continuous and oranipreoent, touching nearly eveiy 
area of school activity and coloring naarly every personal relation- 
ship. The importance of the evaluations even their supposed power 
to determine the quality of the student's adult life, ia constantly 
impressed upon him. The school thus demands' of students thra^ rather 
difficult and somettmes conflicAing jobst that they strive to earn 
praise and avoid punishment; that they publicize positive and conceal 
negative evaluations; and that they satisfy the deimnds of two groups, 
teachers and their peers. Further, evaluative systems in schools • 
"require that students ab^on the ideal of "intrinaicV motivatian, 
since there 6ften ia no intrinsic reason to conform to the insti- 
tutional demands contained in the evaluative ^yst^ia. 

The third fact tha^ students 'mast face in schools la the over^ 
whelming power of the authority figures within the institution. The 
student, whether in high school or eleraentary school, is required to 
give deference to relative strangers who xdeld power that lias crucial 
personal significance. Unlike parental authority, a teachor'a authority 
ia as mch proscriptive as restrictive; the student, to remin within 
the norms of his school, must meet the draands of an external authority 
system that requires work of him for which he may eaqierience no intrinale 
aotivationo And, unlike a paid worker^ he has no ri^t to q\jit— 
until his sixteenth birthday. Jackson identifies two types of 
"interpersonal aaneuver^ngu that develop within a system of sndi 
grossiy unequal power: the seeking of special favors and the hiding, 
or words and deeds that would displease authorltlea*^ 
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I^iwrence Kohlbarg» whose research into the davelopoont of 
laodes <Sf ethical -tMnking hao led hla to exBoiae the operation a£ 

social nonno within clasaroona, of^era an anecdote that illuatrat«« 

\ 

bow the requirements of olaaarooa aanageaent may erw In the ainis 

«. 

of at^dents into ftdl-blcm moral ioperatiTva^ 

A aecond grade pupil azmoonced at hoae "that he did not want 
to be one of the bad boya in 8Chool«s 

When asted "Who were the bad boya?" ho replied* "The ones 
who don't put their books back where thoj belone and get 
yelled ato"^ 

Thua, to avoid becoaing a deviant froa the school aoclety a 
atxident aust confom to a aeries of norms that arise frottiUM 
requirements of convenient manageBent of claasrocitt. When an indiviivals 

because of his own peculiarities or because of the qualities his CMD 
culture defines as virtues, is unable to submit hia^lf to these 
requirements, the school system will likely brand Mm a deviant, 
making him a prime candidate for dropping out— whether or not 
schooling would help him- pursue the kinds of life he nay want to 
lead, whether or not he could make constructive use of educiatiOBial 
resources ^if available w^hin another context© 

The second broad area of norms that we have identified contains 
those sets of norms that exist within schools because schools do not 
exist in social vacuums. Teachers and tidHflaistrators bring certain 
moral expectations with then into the schools. Whether these ex- 
pectations are culturally derived or are the product of personal 
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history^ teachers and administrators do ^xpect the students to abide 
by certain norms that may not be at all necessary for acadeinic ' 
success* Of counse, many of these norms will arouse little or no 
controversyo Teachers foay simply hope that their students possess ^ • 
such virtues as loyalty, moral courage, and friendliness* In other 
cases, howeyer, the moral expectations of school personnel may not 
be so free from controversy, and the sanctions enforced for their 
violation may be very destmctive of the lives of students* The Task 
Force on Children Oit of School reports that Boston city schools 
ix>utine^ exclude women students who become pregnant* ^They persist 
in this practice despite opposition from medical expejrts, despite 
the fact that most of these women wish to remain in sohool, and despite 
the fact that their ^xclu3ian is clearly illegalo The Task Force 
concludes that the reason for the practice is that school personnel 
experience moral revulsion at the thought of unmarried women becfMini; 
preenant* T!he^ verbalizations about the matter expjresa the i2Z9>ulse 
to Q^ke an outcast of the deviant; they speak of not wanting the pregnant 
woman around because she will ^contaminate** the other students and of 
the need to punish her for her transgressiono''^ — ^ 

i^urther, the fact that schools exist in social contexts means that 
students themselves develop norms for their fellow students* A 
large body of literature exists describing and analysing the operatlen 
of adolescent society, both in and out of schoolo Great regional 
and other variations no doubt exist in the norms^^ this society* 
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Though little hard evidence exlstt> on the matter, it is reasonable 
to believe that 301m students drop out because they have becone 
_ deviants frctt an adolescent society whose locus is the schoolo 

In addition, schools have social functions, usually related to 
the process of socializing^ These functions will themselves generate 
noma for student behaviorQ * 

In the section that follows, a nunSber of studies of specific 
locales^ are examined from the standpoint of the social deviance model 

of dropping outo A recurring theme is that school systems that atteiqpt 

< 

to acculturate raerabers of sub-cultures into American middle class life, 
holding out tills acculturation as the only form of oonstroctive 
vlWJnaantal adaptation will suffer fi-om very high dropout rates, 
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V. STUDIES OF SPEgiFIC LOCALES 

The Prediction of Dropout Behavior Among Urban Negro Boya 

H« Ao EJollock's fituc^y of dropouts from segregated, all-^black 

schools In Houston,|Texa8 focuses <3h the way In which s tudonts 

became stay-ins dropouts for reasons of their ability or 

inability to meet the exp^tat4.ana they encountered, particulafcly 

in regard to social mobility* He followed through Junior and senior 

high school 795 males who entered seventh grade in September, 1958o 

By August, 196U, three had died, one was physically unable to attend, 

and 39li were classed as voluntary withdrawala*^ His central idea 

is that dropout behavior, growing out of the* diff arential 
reaponses of children to their school enviroment, is a 
form of educational maladjustment experienced hy those who 
encounter school demands in excess of their soclal-^cultural 
preparation^ to meet themo 

We would disagree on conceptual grounds with the tone of Bui lo c k •a 
language, which suggests that dropping out' occurs \Aien a student fMila 
to adjust to his schools We would prefer saying that the student and 
the institution have not found a comman ground or that the ineti* 
tution has not adjusted to the student • Nonetheless, Bullock's 
analysis is essentially consistent with the ideas of social d«viaQe« 
we have presented here* While Bullock does not«pound the dynanica 
of «educational maladjustment," we believe that Schafer's idea of 
deviance is essentially the same notion and that Scha^W's Amlysfs 
of the social processes that describe deviance applies. 

^Bullock, 1967, Po 29o 
2 

Ibid» , p» lo » 




Bullock st-atea that his •aodel is a sijnple one"? 

Each American child who enters school finds himself in an arena 
of pressure expectations. Eiach^ too can be expected to 
carry some kind of preparation for dealing with thia pre8sure» 
The responses each makes to this stimulus liitiiAtion that 
is highly personal in nature become differentiated^ as related 
to his preparation* Where this preparation ta^^ri^quate, a 
child can be expected to meet the demands of his school 
enviroraasnt with enough efficiency to avoid the tensions of 
maladjustment and the aqcompax^/lxig symptoms of dropout 
behavior© Where it is not , adequate^ one can predict that he. 
will experience educational maladjustment and subsequent 
withdrawal from schoolo A child's educatl<mal destjbay la 
shaped by prior conditions that prevail long before he 
enters high schoolo 

Agaln^ Bullock seems to be taking the nature of the echpoH, 

environment for granted^ when he in effect places the entire respoo-* 

sibility for "adjustment" on th6 student* Whether this attitude 

derives ticm the reluctance of a professional eociologlst to ^tct 
# 

upon the world he is studying or from a conviction that signlficanik^A 
chanije is a practical Impossibility, we would argue for a dlfferett -v^ 
orien 

One set of expectations, or norms, that Bullock identifies vaa 
a formalized code regulating behavloro Part of this code would 
correspond to the institutional demands in Jackson's analysis, pairticularly 
those regulations that demanded respect for school authority, routines^ 
and property* Parts of it prohibited fighting among students, asid 
walraost3infl^xible regulations were imposed, in the area of sex behaviort»»^ 
*Sie most incportant and severe expectations, however, were Informal 

^Ibid >, p. liio 
^Ibid., po 3lio 
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and uncodified and caiae from the teachers* As Bullock d^cribes 

these expectations, they related to a system « characteristic of 

Anaerican society^ of conformity socialization iixtc the doialnant culture# 

The salient traits of this system of sooializatlon are that it denaxuis 

aspiration |o middle class status through the rejectiqn of the milieu 

to which one was bom, that what lauat be ab^rbed for the child to be 

socialized depends but little on the individual himself, and that 

the socializing agents operate on the principle of control throu^ 

an extex*nal network, of x*eward and punishment r2^ther than thzxyuf^ 

intrinsic raotivatioofio^ 

The most izroortant norms, then, }yy which teachers judged their 

students arose from the expectation that the students would aspire for 

individual mobility, in a rather narrow sense of that expresaiont 

Guided more by the aim of acculturation than enculturation— 
aspiring more to make pupils like Arjeridans in general than 
the people of their subculture in particular— the taeach^rs 
had unconsciouaLy installed a system of expectations that 
rejected the t raditianal colored world* ♦ . 

The idea is not Just that students were expected to aspire to ecaooaic 

mobilityo Though this was part- of the expectation, they were moreover 

expected to reject the aub*culture into whicH^^ey had beenbom and 

r\ 

to conform to the life patterns of middle class AJaarica© 

Bullock sees several reasons for these expectations* The teacherss* 
parents were likely to have come to Houston from rural Texas In 
seax^h of better schools and more stable environments for their 
children© As they grew up, the fixture teachers were encoxxraged to 
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aspire to the raiddla class themselves^ and high school and college 

graduation J followed by securing teaching positions, becaae the 

means* To the teachers, being black and middle class meant 

separating themselves fl*om the rest of the black community in Houston t 

Practically all of them had confined their personal 
associates to people who composed the ^thin upper craat** 
of Ne^ro Houston; they resided, as they still do, in the 
better or more exclusive residential areas avai]bable to 
Negroes in the city; and, as indicated by the voluntary 
associations to which they belonged, were noticeably set 
apart froTx the class le\^l out of which most of them had 
originatedo ^ 

Thus, the teachers were expecting their pupils to folloif l^a 

path they themselves had trodo A second, related reason that Bnllook 

reports is that the teachers felt that parents had ceded them the 

major responsibility for the growth of their students • The teachers 

believed that through lackj^f stLffLcient involvemerni in their 



children's education, the parents had turned the children over to 
them. (In other studies reported below, however, students were found 
to encounter ver]r similar expectations, though their teachers had 
not 'been bom into the stiidsHta^^nibvcnl'^ireo) 

Stay-ins and dropouts thus ^identified themselves by their abili^ 
or inability to meet these teacher expectations* Btillock observes 
that teachers had little tolerance for failure to meet their 
expectations* Though they recognized that many students* backsro\mds 
wouldTnofe'^^p^pare them to conform to the norms the teachers e stablished 
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they did not feel they were being unrealistic, for their argument 
was not that all students would bring this preparation with then 
to school, but that all students ahotildo The schools* high dropout 
rate, then, can hardly be surprislzig* ^.^^^^^ reports that droppinf 
^oxxt was essentially an act of escape from pressure to conform to 
innpossible norms* Yet most of the students were sooewhat aiobivalenb~ 
they "tried to eat their cake and have it, too" by trying "to attend 
occasionally and yet remain in good standing*" But this strategy 
faileid, since their frequent absence proVoked ladml^distrative sanoticms^ 
which precipitated their withdrawalo-*- 
XJarrior Dropouts 

As Rosalie H» Wax reports the situation, on the basis of four years 

of study as an anthropologist, the phanoraenon of very hi^ dropout rates 

among Oglala Sioux from the Pine Ridge reservation in South Dakota 

can be attributed to conflicts between the expectatiiuis of the Indiana* 

culture and the expectations they encounter in school* In this 

regard, she writes, the situation in Pine Ridge is quite like the 

situation in urban slums s 

In slum schools and Pine Ridge schoolia scholastic achievement 
is low, and the dropout rate is high} the children's primazy 
loyalties g^to friends and peers, not schools or educators; 
and all of then are confronted by teachara who see them as 
inadequately prepared, uncultured offspring of alien and ^ 
ignorant folk© They are classified as, "cullwrally deprived^" 
All such schools serve as the custodial, constabulary, and 
reformative am of one element of sbciety directed against 
, ^ another ^ 
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The most salient feature of rearing boys in the Slgax culture 
is the reliance after infancy on other boys their own ago or anOy 
slightly oldef for caretaking, social control, and socialiaing. Osie ' 
result of this practice is the development of very atronl peer 
«roup loyalties, which are often at odds with the iaBtitutioBjal demivU 
of schoolso As Wax describes how this conflict works -out, however, 
it seems that the Indians win the battle in the elementary achoola. 
Peer group activities dominate the schools, scnetlnes even over- 
whelming the operation of classrooms, whether hy overt diaruptico 
or, more frequently, by unaniaoua withdrawal £ron clasarooa activities. 
Al^vtbia level, noat students seem to like school, beoaijjiji^t is • 
the l^us of social life. Truants tend to be those students who are 
rejected by their peers o (This fact "is evidence of the class of 
dropouts Who are deviants from the nortts of their peer group withia 
schoolo) 

The greater demands of high school, especially when attendance maim 
travelling great distances to a boarding school,/however, are too nzeh 
for mai^ an adolescent Sioux. The virtues his cultura^hag taught 
him to wcprass make him ill-fitted to the norms he will encounter in 
school— to both the administrative norms Jackson anaOyged and to the 
cultural noma of the elenenta of American society that control his 
schools r ^ 

By thytima he has finishad eighth grade, the country Indian 
boy hda many fine qualities: zest for life, curiosity, pride, 
physical courage, sensibility to human relationships, experience 
with the elem^tal facts of life, and inteiise group loyalty 
and integrityo o . p • j j, 
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But, on the other hand, the country Indian is almost completely 
ladking in the traits most highly valued by the school 
authorities: a narrow aiKl ^solute respect for "regulations, « 
"govemicent property," routine, discipline, and diligence* 
He is also deficient in others skills apparently essential 
to rapid and easy passage through high school and boarding 
school — especially the abilities to make short-term a uperficlal 
adjustments with strangers* Nor can he easily adjust to a 8yst«i 
which demands^, on the one hand, that he study conqietitively as 
an individual, and,- on the ot2:»r, that he live in barrack- 
type dormitories where this kind of study is^ inqposslble* 

A large proportion of the Sioux cannot survive this overwhelmine 

conflict and drop out* Interviews with dropouts indicate two 

distinct responses* Some students, aj^arently those who take the 

demands of school most seriously and who consequently suffer xnost 

from the gap between school and their own culture, report feeling 

lonely, alienated,' and hurt by the experience* The other group dexiy 

by their actions the validity of the school's expectations and retain 

allegianct: to the values of their peer groupo These are ^hell»raisers^ 

who enjoy school by engagiiig in pranks that the school administration 

defines as delinquency~until they are caught and da(3q)elLedo It is 

interesting to note that most of those Oglala Siouz who make it 

through high school, including those who later become teachen in the 

school system, boast of their hell*raialng, too, but see as the main 

difference between t hemselves and these pushouts the fact that they 

wre never caug^to ^ 

Uhtapped Good 

Horman H« Chansky'^s account la of a Department of Labor* funded 
job training program for dropouts in North Carolina, called Operation 
Second Chance* It is interesting for the insists it provides ca 

^Tbid*, p* lilo 



)iow the expactatioxis of the community in which an individual lives 
can determine his reaction to his failure to abide by the norms of 
schoolixxg. The program operated three training sites, on the 
Coastal Plain, in the Piedzoont, and in the Appalachian Mountains in the 
west of the State* The success of the site in the Piedmont, in 
terms of numbers of trainees succeeding in the course and obtaining 



employment, far outshone that of the othe^two sites* Chansky 



• ; • the dropout in the East finds himself psychologically 
outside of the conaainity, BecaUDse of so many roadblocks 
to self-iiqorovement, he gives up* When his being is threatJened— 
as w6ll it is when he is hungry and out of work, he leaves ^ 
the 'community to. protect hizaself.-'- 

In a sense, the community has no expectations of hin# Having failed 

in the terms of school, there is no alternative way for hia to succeed, 

and his alienation and discouragement become complete* Suph a dropout 

is not likely to complete a training programo 

* The position of the mountain dropout within his conaunity is 

just the opposite* His position and self-esteem are well-established^ 

apart firaa whether he succeeds in high school or not, since they are 

deri^d primarily firom the land off which he liveso "There is little 

he can do to invite community wrath. Rarely will he have to excel or 



achieve in order to gain additional status#"2 with this sooum aam v 
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defeat and hopelessness: 




environment^ the sanctions that his highf school could iii5>ose for <r, 
violating its norms could cause hla little anxletyp Likewise, ha 
experiences little or no px^ssure to succeed in a Job training progrmcu 
Receiving the €^tij|3end for a tine nciy be convenient, but^vhether he 
cowpletesthe course or not he is likely to consider a natter of 
indifference o 

The position of the Piedmont dropout is quite a bit different 
' from that of either of these tuDo His camoianiigr seeas iiy and large 

to have shared the expectations of school; dropping out is viewed as — ' 

/J 

a personal failure. However, he is not irrevocably doonsd to the ' 
role of deviant; Chansky describes him as having f*one foot • • • in 
the comnunlty, one foot • • • outo**^ He has the oppoHunity to r^aln 
conazninity acceptance by proving himself, and successfully ccxtpletiag 
a Job training program is a satisfactory waytto accomplish thiso 

« 

"Indians^ Hillbillies^ and the 'Educational Problem^' 

The anthropologists Robert Thomas and Albert L. Wahrhaftlg 
examine the social functions of schools for the Cherokee and ''folk 
Anglo-SaxGn" inhabitants of eastern Oklahoma. ^ They argue that scbools 
initially developed within each group to perform specific funotlooBi 
necessary for group survival but that various fbrces Have subvextad 
these functions and resulted in schools whose expectationa InrrLtably 
alienate great numbeirs of young people and produce each year a large 
•crop of dropouts. Before 1907> the eastern Oklahoma Ozarks were part 
^ of the Cherokee Nation, and today some 12,000 Cherokee live there. 
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9,500 of t^fise lii small, Cherokee-apeaMng settlements, Llviif 
interspersed among the Indians are rural white coOBiuai ties, whose 
ancestors either moved ^legally into the Nation duria* the 1890»5 ^ 
or intennarried with Indiana. Though they are conaonly called "Okies" 
or "hillbillies," Thomas and Wahrhafti* prefer ^naminj this iroap 
folk Anglo-Saxons. Though quite distinct, these two groups have 
■ been similarly failed by the education system supposedljr designed 
to serve them. ■ In conventional formulatinns, tbalr "education*! 
problems* are similarj both peculations have very low levela of 
education and high dropout rates, among the hig^eat in the country, 
- though in both these iaowsure* the Cherokee are worse off than tii» 
whites. 

Through various points in their history, Thomas and Wahrhaftie 
argue, the Cherokee developed independent education institutions to 
meet threats of tribal extinction^ Early contact with advancing 
whites frequently resulted in the destruction of entire Cherokee 
villages— often in refirisal for rash raids, uncontrollable by tha 
tribe, against the whites' encroach-uenta on Cherokee lands. Because 
specialists in certai n tribal functions were beta* killed b»fore their 
apprentices were trained, the continuity of Cherokee culture waa 
threatened. " It was in response to this environmental demand, Thoaa* 
and Wahrhaftig believe, that ^quqyah developed the Cherokee syllabaryo 
Through the medium of a written language, gravely endangered tradi- 
tions could be preserved. The introduction of the syllabary sparked 



a raah of innovation, including the establishiaent of universal schooling, 
and within a few years nearly universal literacy was acMaved* - 

Education, too, became the means by which the Cherokee attezqited 
to counter the challenaes of the expandl^ whi;te laorld* At first, <they 
attempted to educate, even in white schools, an elite among the«oelvBa, 
who would have the professional skilla, aa in law, necessary for tribal 
defense. • When, however, it became apparent that the members of thla 
elite were finding the allures of the white^ world too enticing and 
were foresaking the Cherokee trribal concept, this strategy was 
abandoned » A system o£ Cherokee institutions in which English as a 
second language was taught was established instead, and the T*y< 4anjiy 
thus trained a professional class themselves • Encroachments by the 
federal government and the State of Georgia, In spite of the Indians* 
efforts at defense, led to the splintering of the coalition of 
interests that had governed the Cherokee and to the forced resettleomab 
of the population* Even 39, reliance continued on sx^erb education 
for meeting environaental demands^ 

PinalOy, Thomas and Wahrhaftig state, the schools became 
dominated by mixed-blood groups whose goals Wttre the proaotioQ of 
A kind of 8uper»Americanida and the abandonflMmt of the ideal of tribal 
preservailQn# Alienation of the Cherokee fn» their schools followed^ 
and ths end result was the Indians" present powerlessneso and isolation 
froa tha school system charged with meeting their naedso ^ ^ 

T5iomas and wahrhajTtig see similarities between the Indiana* ex- 
pgrlence and that of the folk Anglo-Saxons* The folk Anglo-Saxon xoaa 
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was an expander of frontiers* Such a man would laove west to keep 

"one junp ahead of the Establishrc8nt,« for he elected "to laake life 

for himself and his fazBily an individual creation" c 

This kind of man, a seeker of the good life, stronjt* 
minded, a pirate^ an authoritarian within his hoBue, k. 
macho, and often enough an outlaw, settled in the hi 3 In 
ol^ eastern Okl^oma, wherever the Cherokees left a hollow 
impopulatedo^ n 

There the folk Anglo-Saxons built kin-based communities and relied on 

certain social institutions for community preservation, the most 

important of which was the schoolo Thomas and Wahrhaftlg aasigU two^ 

functions to the schools o First, the folk An^^axons, not unlikft 

the Cherokee, expected schooling to prepare the young to deal with 

hostile forces in their enilrironment, including bankers and laMyers in 

town* Tha greater education and sophistication of teachers, then, d id 

not set the teachers apart from the community made thca coanwnity 

resources, "telling country folk what people in town have •up their 

sleeve* and acting as spokesnen for the interests of the- nur^l 
2 

cciramunityo" 

The primary function of schools, then, was defensive. The 
8econdax*y i\mction was to serve as part of the mechanism of socializing 
In p^ticular, the schools were uniquely well suited to mediating the 
conflicting expectations of a child's mother and father • While fathers 
typically wanted their children to become head-strong, daring, and 
fiercely independent, womenfolk sought to develop gentleness and 
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docility and to rid their offspring of the curse of wander luat^ 
Social continuity depended on the rasultion of this conflict, yet 
the strBina accoapanying it cbuld disrupt the dtructure of the hozae* 
The existence of Dchoola permitted the displacement of the conflict* 
It was there, instead of in the hoioa, that children could be instilled 
with the qualities deemed necessary for copntunity stability. There they 



would be icade to "work hard," and there they would receive ndisclpUw** 



What was essential for functioning of Schools in the view of the folk 
Anglbr Saxons was, therefore, that they belong to the casummity^^not 



An^lo-Saxon received was similar to today, but then no "educatioQ 

problem" was recognized. "Today, ^« however, 

Oklahoma has a full-blown "education problem," but tl^e 
rou^ outlines of regional life ajre not that greatly changedj^ 
nor are new skills necessary for living there successfhlly# • • # 
Over these decades, it is the requirements for status and 
social mobility that have most changetd, and the newly for* 
mulated expectation that "education" will confer both* Co»* 
pletion of education is equated with arrival in the middle 
classp But, although many academic c ritics of our educational 
system overlook l^e point, this was no less true in 1930* 
What is new is the e3q>ectation that all youngsters nuet uxrtrm 
in the middle class by cor^leting their edticaticm, along with 
the new requirements for class aobility to which schools are 
tailored o 

This radical change in the function of the schools^ then, has 
Itself become the "education problem" in eastern Oklahona, in Thoaaa 
and Wahrhaf tig's view. They are not, however, arguing "Sitwell's 
Fallacy," "that the poqr are happier in their station in life and 



be the creature of "the Establishment ♦" 




In the 1930 *s the amount of education the Cherokee and the folk 
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shouid be la ft to enjoy ito"^ Bather, tiiey are arguing that the 
schools in eastern Oklahona have coiQa under the exclusive control 
of the middle class and that thia fact, along with related social 
develoixnents, has destroyed schools' previous functions and caused 
many f^ormally viable xnechanisms of social mobility to wither aiay 
and has drastically narrowed the terms of this nobilityo 

Formerly, there was a reciprocity in the relationships between 
town and country, aiKl rich and poor© Partly because of ties of 
kinship between town anti country people, neither fully had the 
hand, and the country people often set the expectations for the system^ 
Economic mobility was possible through a variety of means* Ladders 
of occupations existed, which folk Anglo-Saxons and CLerokoeo alike 
could climb without relinquishing the right to define their own terna 
of existenceo Whole kin groups could acpire to collective mobility 
throu^ a variety of strategies, such as resource pooling to sponsor 
an eldest son, who would then raise the economic level of the whole 
group© This and other strategies cotild be accomplished without 
rejecting one's identification with his sub-cultuara© 

Since the 193(^s, however, the coTintry groups have lost their 
former power* New anrivals in the towns have lacked kin ties to the 
country, and dependence on State and federal governments, such as for 
casb flow into the local economies, has grown© A resxxlt of these, 
developments has been that mobility has come to mean entering the 
middle class on its cwn termso The growth of service industries^ 
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at the expense of what was traditionally considered productive 

* 

la bor, has cctntributed, too^ to the fact that loobility nw 

means transforming oneself^ since **correct behavior^* Is becomtos 

more highly valued than productlvltyp Meaxnrhlle^ the schools have 

been taken over by the middle class* State and federal control 

over buckets has Increased^ coimty superintendents have becoihe 

responsible to the state legislature rather than to concoinity boards^ 

teachers have becoroe a corporate group, not simply specialised 

community members, and the consolidation movement has pulled scboo}^ 

out of coramunitiesp 

In s\m, a set of complementary forces has created a situation 

in which the Cherokee and folk Anglo-Saxona are expected to aspire 

to middle class status on its own terms by rejecting the validity of 

their own backgrounds, and the schools have become the agents of this 

transformation. Students find that they must redefine ^Alo they are 

if they are to survive in schools t 

The person that they are is unacceptable (what harried 

executive would purchase insurance from a salesman wearing 

cover-«Llls, rollin^his own cigarettes, and; speaking hayseed 

English?) • Including Cherokees and folk Axiglo-Saxons 

within the prospering class of the region demands the construction, 

from them, of acceptable persons* To the schools has been 

entznisted this act of creation* 

In another sense, too, the terms of mobility have been radically 
limited X 

Since the middle class is an aggregate of individuated' 
people Who conceive of success as the x^esult of individual 
goal-oriented self- improvement, it does not occur to them 
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to provide opportunitiea whereby entire communiUes of 
people may iraprove their collective rank, nor do "deviant" 
communitiea of Cherokees and folk Anglo-Saxcoos have suf- 
f icient power to demand this concession. Thus, to all but 
mobile individuals, the system has cloeedo 

The norma that the Cherokee or folk Anglo-Saxon child will 

encounter in his school, then, will require hia to accept the idea 

of his own unworthiness before he cansatisiy them. That a great 

many of then drop out can hardly be surprising. Thffmaa and Wahrhaftis, 

in noticing that Cherokees tend to drop out when they encounter a 

predominantly middle class environment for the first time, suggest 

that their dropping out shows what they have learned t 

Significantly, the Cherokee dropout rate reaches its peak 
at the point at which students transfer trtm backwooda 
schools, where they are a majority, to consoUdated hi^ 
schools, where town raiddla-class students are ^he majority o 
Perhaps! then, since for these students ths school is * jaixWle- 
class environment, dropping out represents not failure but 
leamingo Perhaps there is a. lesson to -be learned ^» 
the image these students have constructed of their enyiron- 
nient. And perhaps the lesson that students are learning 
is that the middle-class-as -environment does not peralt 
itself to be dealt 01^ when a community strictly gemands 
that its children be educated but not transfomedo 



^Ibid ., Po 2U6» 
2lbid., Po 2l47o 
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^ VI. PUSHOUTS 

If dropping out is the final act in a, pattern of deviance froa 

> 

the social system called the high school, then it makes sense to 
believe^^at some dropping out is at the initiative of the student 
and%3;a^some is th^ result of sanctions enforced by the school# 
Students who are thus pushed from school may or may not be actually 
expelled or otherwise overtly ejected^ There is evidence, mostly 
informal, that schools deliberately employ such strategies as exerting 
various kinds of pressure on students deemed undesirable until they 
w voluntarily withdrawo For obvious reasons, this practice is not 
well publicized by the schools involved* There is therefore little 
documentation except by anecdote, though it may be quite a wide^-spread 
prdcticeo There is little research on the results of specific disciplinary 
practices and le s still on the results of different school-wide disci^ 
plinary systems • Langenbach and Letchwojrth cite the paucity of In* 
formation in this area©^ 

Most information on the question of pushouts comes firom sourcee 
with less than clinical objectivity—from individuals and organixatic 
who see many ejections as abridgements of students* rights* 
"Schools for Scandal 

Ira Glasser, Associate Director oJC the Ne^ York Civil Liberties 

I ■ 

Union, .writes of cases in which schools have expelled students in ^ 
violation, in his view, of procedural. First Amendment, and personal 
rights o In the cases he cites, students clearly enough have become 



^Langenbach and Letchworth, 1971, p« 1» 
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deviants from schools through act^, some of them with political 
connotations, in violation of schools' norms. Olasser observes the 
fact, which we have so far ignored, that schools exist in a legal 
as well as in a social context, and that, therefore, there are 
limitations in law on the social functioning of schools. His con- 
cern is with schools that perform their social functions in violatioo 
of the law. To make this point, he compares schools with the 
military! 

There are only two public institutions in the United Statea 
which steadfastly deny that the BiU of Rights appUes to 
them. One is the military and the other is the public 
schools. Both are compulsory. Taken t ogether, they are the 
chief socializing institutions of our society, ^ryone 
goes through our schools o What they leam-^ot from what they 
are foxtoly taught but from the way the institution la 
organized to treat them-is that authority ia more ii^ortaot 
than fl-eedom, , order n»re precious than liberty, and discipline 
a higher value than individual expression. That is a Jfiaaon 
which is inappropriate to a fjee society— and certainly 
inappropriate to its schools© 



Olasser writes of the case of Walter Crump, who Was expelled 
from the High School of Music and Art in New York City for vlolatinfi 
one of the most crucial norms that Philip Jackson identiiled; Crump ; 
challenged the authority a^d power of one of his teachers, Aa 
Olasser relat9S the case,; jilst a few weeks before Crump was dni to 
^ graduate, he bec^ Involved in "a ndnor verbal altercation,"' Involvinc 

"no violence pr threat of violeaOe," with a teaoherc 

It was the kind of a verbal flare-up that* occurs daily In 
almost every imaginable setting, and which usually passes 
without damage to either partyo^ 



lOlasser, 1?71, Po 208 
^Ibid., p. 209. 
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, Glasser«s main concern in this case is that the actions taken 
against Crump were in blatant violation of the New York City Board 
of Education regulations. Crump was sumzaarily suspended and told 
to go homa until further notice the afternoon of the incident-* 
thou^i^egulatlons required that a parent be notified before a student 
was "sent out of schoolo Not until twelve da^s later did Cruap^s 
foster mother receive notice of a "guidance conference^ to deal with 
the raatrter eight days f!rora that tirae— though school regulatiqap 
theoretically barred Crun^p's principal frm. keeping CruB^ sTispended 
more than five days without a hearing© ^ Crun?) was \mabie to persuade 
his foster mother to attend the «confQrence,« and he himself waa 
\xS minutes late arrivlngo When he did ani-ive, he foxmd that the 
hearing had been held without hia and that he had ,been dismissed 
jfrom school. Parents of fellow students hacj /atteii5)ted to represent 
Crump at the hearing, but their r^^^s'ts had been denied-^in viola.tdon 
of a New York State law that granted the right of such representation* 
Compounding the problem was the fact that the school persuaded the 
Bureau of Child Welfare to cut off pajnaents to Crump •s foster mother, 
since he was at this point classified as over 18 and out of school© 

Onri of the friends* parents who had tried to represent Cninp 
arranged for an appointment for him with an attorney from t he New 
York Civil Liberties, and suit was filed in federal court. Honetheleeaj 
the Bureau of Child Welfare persisted in holding payments, thou|^ 
Crump's contesting the dismissal made this action illegal© After 
winning his reqil^^st for a new hearin^i by the school, he was finally 
relJTistated, and he gradiiated from high school three weeks afterwards© 
QIaoser comments i , " 
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If what happened to Walter Crump had been an isolated 
instance, it would be no less outrageousj tut at leaat aaa 
could not easily draw inference about an entire school 
system. In fact, however, the procedvireS which governed 
Walter Crump's pkae govern other cases as wello The 
• frightening thing about the procedures followed by sciiool 
officials in the Crump case is precisely that they wore 
routine. The independent experiences of several respeotcd 
agencies in New York— the NAACP Legal Defense and Bducatiea 
Fund, Citizens Committee for Children, the New York Mobilization 
for Youth, and several parents aasociations— suggest that what 
happened to MrV Crump happens regularj.y .and T*idely to anyoBse 
facing suspenai^on. Two things may be said about the procedures 
■ governing studeht suspensions in New York (and there ia no 
reason to believe that New York is unique j although sona other 
cities may enjoy better procedures, cases raising the same 
issues have arisen all over the United States): 

1„ The procedures represent a gross denial of the conatitutiMUl • 
right to due process, including the right to a fair hearing. / 

2. Even those inadequate procedures are regularly violated 

by School officials o**^ J 

Since, as we have argued earlier, the different participants in 
a school system— the s tudents^<teachers, administrators/ and other 
staff— bring with them into school s^s of expectati08ia„ that ofwe 
•their existence -to causes operating outside thr school, it is not 
surprising to find that students are sometimes expeUed for violatin* 
norms that have clear political connotations. In discussing the Cruap 
case, Olasser argued that there are legal conatraintis on the mechanians 
through' which schools may enforce sanctioM against student deviance,. 
He also argues that the law— in particular,, the First and Fourteenth 
Amendraenta—constraixia schools altogether from enforcing sanctions 
against student deviance from certain olaaaeo of nornso In short, 
he argues that deviance from certain norms is- a political or personal 

Ijbld., Po 211o , ' . 
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right, , A group of black students in Mlsaisaippi, he writes, was 
.suspended in 1965 for wearing buttons saying "Freedoa Now" to echoolo 
Since no disruption was involved in the act, it seems highly probable 
that the message of the buttons— or its asaociatidns-T^aa in violation 
of norms held tor the school adndnistration. Th^^SiXth Circuit U.S. Court 
of Appeals, reinstating. ti^e students, ruled that there was no lawful 
basis for the suspension, iince wearing the buttooa did not cause 
significant disruption of the educational process* 

In a case involving similar issues j the U.S. Supreme Court 
reins taUd John Tinker, his sister Mary Beth, aid a ftlend, Chriatoph«r 
Eckhardt, who had been suspended ftron a Des Moinso, Iowa high school 
for violating school rules by wearing black arnbands to express thsir 
opposition to the Vietr^ war. The standard of the Hissiasippl case 
was upheld J freedom of expression was held to be a protected First * 
Amendment right, unless actual disruption occurs J aero fear ttot:.die- 
ruptioa might occur was ruled insufficient groixada for curtaUinf 
expression. We would interpret this ruling as saying that a student 
has the legal right to deviate from norms whose content is overtly 
political, but that deviance from noma relating to school and claoe- 
rocffli administration— the norms Jackson aialyaes— receives no such 
protection* However, some Issues Involving ft'eedoa of expreaalm 
are a till unresolved, Glasaer reportso Rights of students to 
distribute and possess unauthorized printed materials are still In 
diaputso Purtbor, the legal power of schools to regtaate fitudent 
dress and appearance is unresolvedo Circuit Courts cannot agree on 
the issue, and so far the U.S. Supreme Court has declined to decide 
on Ito 
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In siua^ then, crasser *s analysis suggests that the law regulates 
the procedures a school must follow for pushing students out of 
school--* for providlni^ sanctions against deviant behavior^^azid has 
placed some limits on the kinds of norms a school may enforce* He 
also implies^ however^ that schools fk-equently ignore the constraints 
of lawj that they often enough get away with it^ azxl th^t signiflc^t 
issues of student rights are still unresolved^ 
»Force»0ut8>' 

A number of oreani2ations^ including the National Educatica 
Association's Center for Human Relations^ the Southam Regional 
Councilj. and the National A8sociatlx)n*for the Advancement ^f Colored 
People I;ec^ Defense Pund^ have exp»ressed concern over what they see as 
massive exptilsions of black students fraa recently desegregated echo61s« 
Though so far most of their documentation hai concerned southern 
schools > they claim that the phenomenon reaches into the north as 
wello These organisations allege that the administrationa of mangr 
desegregated schools care or understand little about the needs and 

concerns of black students* This fact provokes the students to ^ 

} 

engage in soamB disruptive actions^ which in turn allows the ad<» 
ministrations to expel black student leaders^ using the ratio n al i i natioft 
that they have violated codes of condui;t# Bpyd Bosma^ iUisistanb 
Director for Civil Liberties and Intergroup Relations in the Center 
for Human Relations of the N.EJlo writes s 

«^ 

The example is given of the superintendent" who repeatedly 
ignores legitimate student requests, finally meeting with 
student representatives only After a sit-in and boycott 
have threatened the stability of the system, and then reneging 
on promises to fix the gym and enlarge the cafeteria after 
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his expulsion of several of the student leaders. What 
can b7done for a student when "he's labelled as one of 
the bad apples, one of the bad crowd, ao when you get a 
«uy who tries to oaka a constructive effort to solve the 
probiua an.1 then ho'« vlotlolzad worae than the guy who io 
naw.kln« Bwrljuana in th« bAthroom. thon w«re do you loav* 



atudanta 
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From information reported ^ the Southern Region^ Council, the 

Mississippi Teachers Association, the Anarican Friends Service. CaaHtta^ 

and the N.EoA. itself, among other souroaa, the Mational Bducation 

Association has compiled s<4 s4gesUve of the magnitude of 

the problem. From July, 1970 to May, 1972, the N.E.A. claims, they 

have documented '2U,866 suspensions and expulsions and 2,570 in U 

southern States. The numbers df^students expelled and suspended by 

State are, A:^abama,' Ulli Arkansas, 2U3i Florida, lli86j Qeorgia, 802, 

Louisiana,. 357i Mississippi, 2hi North Carolina, 122Uj South Caroliiia, 

2696; Tennessee, U36} Texas, 12,2$Oi Virginia, U937o2 

Since, however, only 256 districts out of 2,780 in the States , 

examined are included in this s'urvey, the actual numbers are probably . 

much higher. Bosma estimates that anywhere from 50,000 to ld6,000 

southern blacks are being pushed from school each year. Furthar, 

since tiie N.EJl.'s numbers depended largely on newspaner accounts, 

even these e«tJjirt«i »ay uadmrrepresent the problem, 'floaaa aakst 

What about those districts Where the boycotts have continued 
for montte, e«n th^gh entire school years, inadequately 
rSo^d because of local news blackoats indifference 
or hostility of public officials and- conaaunity leaderaZ 

Who can tell how maqy students are daily suspended, expelOfid, ^ 
or driven out of the schools because of arbitraty and 
discriminatory actions by school authorities? 



Ifiosma, 1972, Po 8. 

^shire, 1972, enclosures, p. lo 
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Who can measure the educational consequencea when atudenta 
aimply drop out, faced with the realities of a system which 
patfenUy ia not for them, which never has been and parhapa 
netfor will be theirs? ^ 

And, too, how aai^ stay in school, expressing their alien- 
ation and frustration either tiirough open hostility, active 
resistance, or merely passive non-coapliance? 

The N.Ea. and the N.A.A.C.P. I^gal Defense Fund have suggested 
a variety of strategies for dealing with the problem. Some have been 
purely legal. Including contesting school actions in court and 
training lay advocates. The N.E^Ao has contaoted a number of 
colleges to sea if ways can be found to adait students have been 
denied their high school diploaaso If the analysla and nurtMnra these 
groups report are correct, however, we find it difficult to avoiJ the 
conclusion that maay students are being forced from school essentliOly 
for the violation of one simple norat these students fail to wear 
white skins. 

In this context, the reaultsof Lawrence VJredevoo's study of the 
effects of desegregation on school discipline ore interesting. He 
atudiedl02 schools, interviewing administrators, students, parent*, 
lay leaders, school board officiala, and comnamity agents, in addition 
to conducting sone group Interviewing. He concluded that blacks mv 
enter newly desegregated schools with some hostile attitudes, because 
they associate the school adainistration with landlords and other agents 
whom they see" as the cause of the miserablenesa of their envlronaents. 
The determining ftictor, however, of whether disruptions will occur 
la the school. If black students find a competent staff and a 8\^)partive 



^Boama, 2972 , p. 80 
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mental cliioate and if they perceive that the school is cGMdtted / 

to serving their needs, disruptions will not occ\ir« Stating the 

I 

point negatively, it may be that disruptions will occur if their 
initial suspiciona are confirmed #^ 

The Way We Go to Schoolt The Exclusion of Children in Boston 

Another category of pushout is the one jAiam the Task Force on 
Children Out of School has called the "excluded child*" In their stucly 
of Boston school-age children not in school they discovered a large 
nuslber of children, many of elementary school age, iiho were out of 
school because the schools either did not provide the educatiraaJL 
services they needed or found it inconvenient to let then attend 
regular schools* Exaiiq>les of such pushouts aret 

— A Spanish->0peaking l5*yoar*old whose family recently iiiH 
migrated to this country and who knows little English* The 
language barrier would make success in a regula]^ classrooa 
impossible, yet the school system offered no progrma a ppr o pri ate 
to h^ needs* Since he was close to his sixteenth birthday^ 
the school system recommended that he not try to attend at aUU 
A black teenager who recently moved to Boston from the rural 
South with her illiterate parents* The dialect she epaak^ 
and her inability to communicate in standard English make for 
as much of a language baxnrier as that experienced hj the Sp«nlah«» 

f 

speaking immigrant, and the school system has been as helpful 
in meeting her needso 

-h^edevoe, I967, p. 5c. 
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A* young girl who has expex*ienced petit mal seizures o 
Though the seizures have been conQ)letely controlled 
through medication, and her doctor strongly endorses her 
ambition to attend school, she is not alloi^d to attend 
public eleii^nt^y school because school administrators 
want to avoid wresponsibility*' for hero 
^ A yoimg boy who became emotionally disturbed at the death 
of his father and ^o, because of this, became iirregular 
in his attendance* His school reacts by sending a truaofc 
officer to his home to issue threats and by assigning him, 
without hie mother's knowledge, to a class for mentally 
"retarded student a,, which was actually more of a dtxn^plng 
ground, since those assigned to it received no significant 
services* Finally, he was suspended anl received no steady 
educational services for two years* m 
A young woman found to be pregnant in Rebruary of her 
senior yearo Her school reacted by eject4iig her, ending 
her plans to become a mirse©^ 
The Task Force identifies three general categories oX "excluded 
children. First are those who are out of school without ever having 
been in* These are mostly members of ^cultural minorities, and rnany^ 
speak only Spanish* Boston, at the time of the Task Force report, 
offered no significant educational program for these people* Second 
are those vho have not been allowed to attend or who have been forced 



^Task Force on Childijen^Out of School, 1970, ppo 7-12o 
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to leaver In this class are children with physical haiidicaps, as 
the crippled, that would not interfere with their success in school 
but whom the schoola have excluded even soo Also in this group are 
students who becozne pregnant* (That the crippled and pregnant are 
classified together reflects the schools' perceptlonso When asked to 
explain the policy of excluding pregnant women tron school, one official 
expressed the idea that pregnancy is an illness and pregnant girls 
do not belong outside the^hwioo V?'*') Third are cttlidren whose unique 
needs the school system does not meeto The mentally retarded azwl ^ 
emotionally disturbed and those with perceptual handicaps belonf in 
this ccategoiyo 

The Task Force identifies as^the common quality of these three 

groups the fact that they are all «dif ferent«»t " • cultjxrally different^' 

2 

•physically different, • and ^mentally or behaviorally different*»«*" 

Thus, one important aspect of the dz^pput phenocoenon is lAie 
fact that many studenta, even at th^ elementary level, are ejected 
by their schools© In some cases, this ejection violates students' 
rights to due process, and the school many be expelling students for 
the exercise jof legally protected ri^tso There is evidence, too, that 
there may be a wholesale expulsion of black students from newly de- 
segregated schoola, and these ejqpulsloni^ may be related to school 

J 

administrators" lack of concern for black students" needs* Finally^ 
schools my be refusing to serve many students trcm cultural minorities, 
pregnant students or those with physical handicaps^ and students vith 
special needs o 



Ibid., p* 32* 
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VII. WOMEN DROPOUTS 

It seema obTlous to cofluaon sense that dropping out will be a 
different matter for women than for men. and that it will have dif- 
ferent conaeqiienceso Such matters as career planning, marital 
expectations. Job entry, and employraent experiences are clearly 
different for the two sexes, Sox-related patterns of school staffing, 
too, seem likely to eUcit different responses to the school environ- 
ment from male and female etudonts. Likewise, that dropping cut 
will to different for male and female students is a reasonable con- 
clusion from considering dropping out as social deviance. It is 
reasor-able to believe that schools will confront female students with 
different expectations ftrom males o While both sexes might face similar 
demands in the performance of school work (though even here differences 
seem likely, since certain areas of study are commonly identified aS 
"femine" and others as "masculine"), and while the same standards of 
conformance to norms of Institutional order ape probably expected of 
both 'sexes, teachers and administrators undoubtedly bring into school 
with them other expectations that are different for the sexes. We 
have already seen that some echools enforce strict sancUona agalnat 
vocaan who have violated norma of sexual behavior. We have found no 
ovidence that schools are as strict with men; and schools have a 
harder time identifying male transgressors, since they do not get 

pregnant. ^ \f 

It seema likely, too, that expectations relating to social mobility 
will be different for the two tsex»s« The expectation that students 
aaptre to middle class status seema likely to weigh more heavily on 



men than on woman, since the typical pattern of such mobility 
probably depends mora on men's oraployiwnt than women's© (Regional 
and other exceptiona to this rule are, of course, likelyo) 

Despite these reasons for believing that the dynamics of droppla* 
out is substantially different for the different sexes, there ia not 
DTuch hard information detalUxig how. Only males were studied Ijx 
Youth in Transition. likewise. Bullock's study of students In 
segregated Houston high schools ignored women. Rosalie H. Wax's 
study of Qglala Sioux, too, concentrates, on male dropouts. Much 
of her analysis concerns patterns of diild raising that apply onay 
to bqyso Thomas and Wahrhaftig, partly for the reason that they are 
studying cultures in which male dominance is a fundamental fact, largely 
ignore the unique problems of women in schoolo 

There is some evidence that is suggestive of differences in 
dropping out for men and women. The study of dropouts conducted under 
Project TALENT treated men and women separately, and soaw interoeting 
differences emergeo (Vfhether Project TALENT results are truatwoarthy 
is a controversial question. The chief defect of the study ia its very 
low response rates. Only 37 percent af the sample on whom dropout 
results are based responded to followfup data collection effijrts, and 
the rate was Icw^ for dropouts than stay-ins.^ Though Combs and 
Cooley argue that iliethods were employed that were adequate for com- 
pensating for bias due to this low response rate, William H. Sewell, 
president of the American Sociological Association, does not agree. 
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He cites apparent discrepencies between results Project TALENT 
reports from its 196$ panel and 1970 census datao*^) 

The Project TALENT dropout data are from a data collection flroa 
a national sample of ninth graders in I960 and a follow-up collectica 
in I96U0' The saiiple was divided in 1^61i into dropouts and «controlsH 
(high school graduates not entering college) • araduatea going on to 
college were excluded from separate analyeis but appear in totals* 
A first significant difference is in the relationship between 
academic ability and educational attainment* Vfhile $5 percent of 
male dropouts were in the bottom quartile (for all males, not for 
both sexes) of General Academic Ability Coiq)osite soore, and oxily 
5 percent in the top quartile, the equfvale^t proportions for femald3 
were UO and 7 percent. In con?>arifiOn, 28 and 11 percent of male 
controls were in the bottom and top quarters, respectively, and 17 
and 15 percent of female controls were in these categories. The 
Implication of these numbers seems to ba that measured acadeaic 
ability distinguishes better among males of all three ievels of 
academic attaijiment than among females o 

On the other hand, socioeconomic level seems to distlnguiah 
better between female dropouts and controls than between males, but 
it seems to distinguish better between males Who attend coUege and 
those who do not than between these two classes of females, Amonf 
males, 51 percent of dropouts are in the bottom quarter in socioeconomic 

^Sewell, 1971, Po 797a. 

2corabs and Cooley, ppo 3U5 and 355. 
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j^&TBl, and 6 percent tn the top. The con?>arable numbers for 

females are 61 and 3 percent. For controls, U8 percent of males 

are In the bottom, quarter aixd 3 percent in the topj hX percent of 

females are in the bottom and 8 percent in the top,"^ 

. Another difference is in tht abUity of interests to predict 

the likelihood of dropping outo The Project TALENT Interest Inventory 

revealed relatively few differences between male dropouts and 
s * 

' . controls. Controls indicated greater Interest than dropouts In. epOTto 
and the area of physical science, engineering, and math^maticso • • 

Dropouts showed greater interest in labor, sldLlled trades, and nKtsic^ 
Among females, however, this test of interests revealed more dif-^ 
feronceso Controls scored higher than dropouts iht social service j 
biological sciencewoadicine J computation; sportsj physix:al science, 
engineering, nath; and public aerviceo Dropouts scored higher than 
controls on: labot^ skilled trades; mechanical- technical; and huntings y 

flshing^^ ' 

In distinguishing between dropouts and controls, then, acadamio 
ability is a less ei^flcient predictor ffor women than for men; socio- 
economic level is a more efficient predictor for womep than for men; 
and interest in areas of professional careers is a better indicator 
of Tlikelihood of gradiiattng for women than for men* What these facta 
taken together mean is not clearo A possible explanation is that 
schools' response to male students is more highly differential than 

J -Ibld ., ppo 351 and 357o 
2 Ibid. , pp. 3U7 and 356o 
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to female siudentso These data might mean that the expectations male 
students, encounter in school tend to be related to each individual's 
measured acidetelc ability, while all lesalia studenta tend to encoivitar 
aimilar ejcpe|:itAtiona, relatively unrej»^ed to individual ability^ 
The ta^B st^dei^t with high ability will find encouragement and pressure 
In school to attain, while his equally talented sister will be less 
likely td |ncounter these expectations » Sewell reports results sup- 
porting tt^|s hypothesis and indicating, further, that parents siaiilafly 
encourageltheir sons more than their' daughterso^ Therefore, the 
deterroinflnts of women's attainment (to the level of high school graduation) 
wiilV by iJtie fault, become socioeconomic level and particular, In- 

tertialis^ ambitlonso 

Pr|^ect TALSm "results indicate significant differences in post- 
school ^eriencea of male, and female dropoutso Though Combs and 

' ' ' i' - ■ ■ ^ ■ ' 

Copleir^gue that reasons dropouts, give for leaving school tend to 
have little meaning2, a view with which we agree, it is probably 
slgnif^ant that three-JCo\£rtha of women dropouts reported" MQot married« 
^ .thir reason f9r ieavingo^ By the time of the August I961i data 
<|>l^tlon, 81 percent of the women but only U* percent of the man 
tfW «^pped out were or had been married o** * 

ma*B enployraent experiences were different from men'So While 
9cipicent of male dropouts and 8? percent of mala controls were 
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4 employed, women's rates were lower* Among women dropouts, 26 percent 

were eniployedi 58 percent of single and 18 percent of nairried fei»le 

dropout held Jobs* In contrast, 53 percent of wonasn controls were 

employed* Sicniflcant differences are reported, too, in the kinds of 

Jobs held. Male dropouts tended to be tmskilled workers, skilled 

workeiV^ or semrice workers, while male controls tended to be 

unskilled, skilled, or clerical and sales workers* Fenjale dropoats 
♦ 

tended to be miscellaneous service workers or laborers, while fenale 
controls were mainly stenographers, secretaries, or clerical WDrkers^ 
While the mpan yearly salary for male dropouts was $3650 and for controls, 
83500, the comparable numbers for women were lower* Dropouts earned 
$2570, and 5<^ri^ls earned $2790»^ Just frrai these data," it is of 
course impossible to find the reasons for all these dif ferenceso Some 
likely causes ^re discrimination in the labor market, role stereo* 
typing in schools and home, and the operation of general socle taX 
expectations, but the relative wei^t of each and how they interact 
cannot be determined* It is, however," significant that for womqi^ 
high school graduation is associated with higher earnings azKl employe 
ment rates o Furth^r, it is the key to Jobs as s^creiaJriefl and siniljar wox4u 

Of interest in this context is the finding of Lee et alo^ who report 
that schools do tend to pigeon-hole women students* They suggest that " 
high school teachers and counselors tend to channel female stxiulents trooi 
••a lack of information and a continuation of traditi<mal stereotgrpos about 
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socially desirable roles for women" and from a persistent belief in 
a "limited number of 'appropriate* female occupations."-^ While they 

I 

do not connect this result to dropping out or to students* later 
employment, it is hot vinreasonable to believe 'that both atlainaea* 
and onployment arp influenced y?y these expectations* 



^e/et 1971, p. 2hi 
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VIII, DROPOUT DEFINITIONS AND ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES 



ose I 



To thla point, our dlflcuaalons have been rather theoretical* 
Yet school systems face a serious practical problea when they set 
out^o determine precisely hoH^.maxiy students eSte droppins out froa 
tneir schools— and to decide what precisely they mean by the term 
»dropout»» Blniltfiiar, the utility cxf a theoretical 8tu4y of droppdng 
out may be veiy liiaited if its definitions make cQ^fsarlson with other 
studies impossible* Fyam^nini; ;the various definitions and accounting 
procedures for dropouts, then, as used in theoretical studies, school 
system studies, and drqpout prevention pro|jebts, can have at least 
three purposes* ' 

The first purpose of such an examination is to reveal dources of 
elementary error, if they exist, so that they may be avoided in the ' 
future* For exasfile, one sienificant finding of an examination 6f 
the ESEA Title VIU dropout prevention projects was that students who 
left school during suisners-^between terms«**^ere Arequently ignored whiki 
dropout statistics were coiqdiledo This fact might be used to support 
the position that Title VIII projects whose current systems ai^e that 
deficient be required to allocate some of their grant money to the 
^velopment of new pupil accounting systems* ^ 

A second purpoee is to support uniformly of definition and 
procedures* While this has for some time been a goal of bqth the 
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U*So Office of Education and the National Education Association^^ 
it has yet to be achieved • If the differences that still exist 
among repox^tlng procedures can be identified and the reasons why 
they still exist can be divined^ progress toward this goal might 
be aided • 

A third and in some ways the most basic pxirpose is to identify 
points of discrepency that dropput definitions and accountlnf 
procedures ndght create between the processes schools as insti- 
tutions and the substance of education^ It is a comoDly observed 
fact that as a goal becomes institutionalized^ the instituticoa coMS 
to expend its efforts not to advance the goal itself as it was ori- 
ginally conceived but to further the process with which the goal 
has now become associated* The ends of the process and the goal 
may no longer coincide at every point and may even be at odds on 
certain points* The goal behind a dropout pr^ention project is 
presumably to increase the proportion of young people who make 
effective use of available educational resources^ When translated 
into institutional terms ^ this goal is stated as a decrease In 
dropout rate^ which is a measure of the proportion *of young people 
who become disaffiliated from high school before being certified 
as graduateso Already the assumption is implied that proceadlnc 
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^John Fo Putnam and George Go Tankard^ Jr* proposed in 196k 
proposed a standardized pupil accounting system^ which 
would include a definition of dropouts and a procedure for 
co\mting theno their reasons for supporting such a 
\.standardiaed system are as valid today as thens 

»The universal use of the terminology in this haxxdbook 
can improve the quality of education by facilitating the 
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aXoxui the poad to a dlploaa la equivalent to reoeivlxig the subatande 
of an education* Refinemanta in Uiia definition^ though a dminiatratively 
logi^ca]^ may move it further fron the original goal* A peraood my, 
for exaiqple, be c]a aaed a dropout if he leavea achool fbr even a fev 
weeks J whether or not he later retuma to graduate* ^Though it night 
be argued that under certain c ircumstancea for certain individuals 
auch leave taking might promote educational growth, a achool ayatan 
geared toward reducing ita dropout rate would tend to diacourmge it . 
in every case* Further, the school syatect night find no raaaon to 
encourage his return to school once he haa left, since it would not 
eraa'e the statistic that he had dropped out, and could aven find raaa^ia 



meaningful evaluation, realiatic plaxuiing, and efficient 
Operation of education ayatema throughout the United 
Statea* This standardized terminology provides a baai* 
by which itema of Information abourfe pupils can be racclraed, 
reported, and studied adequately, m^n, auch informaticii 
la used, records and reports about p\4)lla may be prepared 
with greater speed, accuracy, and flead.bilityo*' (Ftxtnaa 
and Tankard, 196U, p* lo) 

The Project on School Dropouta of the built on the 

Work of Putnam and Tankard to develop atandardlsed prooedurea 
for achool systema to conduct diopout flTtudiea* Thay aooni 
a aiailar theaa, but negatively t they outline the loaa of 
uaefulneaa of dropout sbudiea due to anarchic reporting 
procedurea t 

w^ince its inception in September, 196^^, innumarihla ^ 
dropout studies and reports have cone to the attention of 
the Project* It became increasingly evident aa these 
reports accumulated that each was Independently prepared 
with little attention to standardiMtico or unifomlty of 
terms, data reported, or method of calciilating the dropout 
rate uaed» On' some occasions, in fact, two consecutive 
reports fraa the aame Qchool syatem would be totalOy inadequate 
for comparison purposes^ Indeed, conq>arabillty between 
most of the studies was practically impossible*** (lI#£«Ao> 
1965, Po 5.) 
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to discourage the return, since he zaight be figured a good risk to 
drop out^^£alxu.,JpQ_thi8 case^ the logic of the Institution would ^ 
dictate action contrary to the goal of proaoting education* Of 
course, this is not to say that everyone within a school would act 
to reduce dropout rates whether or not students benefited, but goa3as 
that have becone institutionalized may subvert the intent that originally 
lay behind thesu Also, sons of those within schools who aost 
conscientiously tried to help young people ndgbt find that dropou^ 
statistics did not fairly reflect tiieir efforts* 

In the seations that follow, the proce<iures and definitions for 
countihg dropouts will be analyzed for sone thearatical and school 
sy^era studies and TiUe VIII projects* Then we will exanina the , 
definitions and procedures of the system proposed for unifom adoption 
by the U»S»O.E* and the N.E.A* Finally, we will offer some recom- 
mendations for modification^ 
Theoretical studies r 

The studies examined hare are Youth in Transition, conducted by 
the University of Michigan Institute for SociAl Resaareh; the study 
published as Big City Dropouts and Illiterates, conducted under the 
auspices of the Center for Ortai Education \ify Robert A* Dentler and 
Mary Ellen Warshauerj and Project TALENT^ 

Youth in Trans ltion » On a conceptual level, aanbers of the 
probability sample of 2,2CX>^teKith grade bpys in U.S. public schools 
selected for study at the beginning of the project were to be regarded 
at any given point in tiifte as belonging to one of three categories t 
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in school - if primarily involved in a school enviromasnt 

at work - if primarily Involved in a work environwont 

unen^loyed - if not significantly involved in either a 
^ school or a work envlronjnent^^ » 

Bachman writes that these categories, however, may not be that 

separate and distinct; in the reality of the experiences of the youth 

he studied, iwrnberahip in a givfrn category is not an either/br 

proposition but a contimua, and the categories, particularly work 

and school, can easily shade into each other. He states that he 

expects overlapping distributions and explAlna whyt 

A major basis for this prediction is our belief that the 
usual asauaptions of difference between school and work 
esnrlroniaent are gross oversimplifications. It is- often 
assumed that in school students learn by precept and exanplot 
on Jobs they utilise what they have learned* Yet there will 
almost certainly be schools which offer tiie student little 



cppoxAunil^ to develop or use valued skills and no contact 
with i^^t male models with whom he can identify while sone 
conditions of employment may be relatively rich in these 
respects. Differences within major categories of environnent 
probably have done much to obscure enlightening cot^^arlsoos 
between thea«^ 

If one were setting out to study the effects of association with 
certain kinds of educational experiences, rather than the e ffecta of 
schooling, this train of thought would lead to the conclusion that an 
adequate definition of "dropout^' would be very complicated} it would, 
for ^example, count members of the sample who were participating in 
certain kinds of certified schooling as dropouts and oUiera who had 
loft school for certain kinds of employment as stay-ins* The pui^ 
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pose of the Youth in Transition study of drcy^outs, however, was not 
primarily to assess the effects of education per sei it was rather 
to assess the effects of secondary schoolings And, unlike moat school 
systems that study their own dropouts, the Youth in Transition staff 
did not aasuM at the outset that high school graduation is good and 
dropping out bad© This was a hypothesis to be tested* Accordingly, 
their formal definition of a dropout, while it does not recogniaa in 
itself the distinction between schooling and education, does not do 
violation to that distinctiont 

In the analysia reported herein we will ^f^* dropouts aa 
thoa e individuala who interrupt their mil -tine aiitendange 
\ixl high school for more than a rew weelca ^and roop reaeoMi 
other than lllDeasjo This neans that an individual may drop 
out and later return to school for his diploaa, but we will 
atlll consider that he was at one tine a dropout, and for moet 
analytic pxirpoaes we will group hia with all other dropouto 
(some of whom nay also have diplomas the tine thia la 
written )• 

Thus, only full-time uninterrupted affiliation with a diploaa- 
granting institution will count as school attendance, and aumer 
dropouts will be counted, since leaving school at any point in the 
'calendar year will count as dropping outo 

At the times of data collection after 'their class had graduated. 
Members of the study sample could be placed into three groups 
to be confused with the three « environments" discussed earlier) i dw^tsj 
jiigh school graduates lAo were never dropouts and were not then 
primarily engaged in post-hi^ school education; «2)d.hi«^ etiieol 
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graduated (or, conceivably, dropoute) "who were primarily engaged 
in poat^high school education***^ 

All raambara of the Youth in Tranaition aaxsple were attending 
tenth grade at the tiine of the first data collection, October to 
November, 1966, and, in f^ict, the interviews, questionnairea, and 

s 

te^ts used in the collection were administered in the boys* schools^ 
Subsequent collections—in March to Hay 1968, April to June 1969» and 
Juhy to July 1970--were all made in *<neutral sites** off school prsKlBes* 
Mdmbers of the sample were individually contacted, usually by phone, 
to make appointments*^ Further, brief questionnaires were aailed to 
8an5)le members at six-month interoils, which included queationa on 
their current occupational and educational status*^ It seems, thert- 
fore, that^ dropouts were self-reported. 

Since the study focused on youth in and out of school rather than 
on the schools themselves, summer dropouts would be identified equal^yj 
as well as students dropping out other times during the year. At the.- ; 
fourth data collection, 73.2 percent of the respondents to the first 
collection could still be reached, and the research staff reportedly 
spent "considerable effort" trying to locate sample manbars who hid 
moved Since the study was not an attempt to implement an accountlaj 
system, it was, of course, not necessary to know the whereabouts of 
all sample members at the time of the fourth collection. 



^Ibid., Po 17. 

^ibid., pp. l$-l6o 

3Bachman, et alo, 1967, Po 27. 

^Bachraan, et al., 1971, ppo 16-17 o 
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Bit City Dropouta and Illltgratea ^ The Dentler and Warshauer 

study of dropout rates and levels of adult Jilliteracy in the 131 

largest cities in the Nation began with plans to conpile eetl«mt#o b7 

mall from State and local education agencies, but these plans changed t 

After studying the dropout problem in general, and consulting 
with various associates, we found that one d!P-4be major 
problems in this area is the lack of uniformity in reporting 
statistics dealing with school retention and vithdrawalo 
Mazjy cities do not compile these figures in a usable form* 1 

Accordingly, an alternate plan was adopted, and tMs plan^ in 

effect, determined the definition of dropout iisedo Data from the 

i960 U,S^ Census of Population were used to determine dropout rates In 

the cities of the study^ In a given city, the number of person aged 

Hi to 19 whose last graie completed in school was 6, 9$ 10, or U who 

uere not enrolled in school was divided by the number of persons In that 

age group who had completed the same grades who were enrollB4 la school 

plus those |Aio were not. There were at least two advantages to this 

system. First, a dropout would not be missed sinqxly because he left 

during the sximmer, and, second, student migration was eliminated as a 

problem* Further, a menfcer of the age group who had left school for a 

time but returned by the time of the census would be counted only 

under his current status, that of a student • Census data op school 

enrollment are from answers to question Pl6 of the Household 

Questionnaire! 

Has he attended regular school or college at any time since 
Febiiiary 1, I960? 

If he has attended only nursery school, business or trade 
school, or adult education classes, chedk «Noo'»^ 

•4)entler and Warshauer, 1965, TfOo 
^.S. Bureau of the Census, 196It, pi> XLIXo 
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"Regular" schooling is defined as 

that which may advance a person toward an elementary school 
certificate, a high school diploma, or a college, university 
or professional degreeo"^ 

It seems, therefore, that part-tixoe attendance would count but that 
only affiliation with formal, academic, diploma-granting inatitutiane 
>JOuld count as high school attendance o 

Project TALENT > A reading of Project TALENT documents has not 
uncovered a formal definition of a dropout, but the methods of the 
study show fairly clearly who was counted a dropout and who wae not^ 
In i960, about l4J40,000 ninth- through twelfth-grade students (studenta 
in^the classes of I96O to 1963) were administered a battery of t^sts, 
and follow-up data were collected on each class during the year 
following graduation.^ An analysis was made of dropouts from the 
class of 1963^ The follow-up data were collected firon a questionnaire 
^ mailed initially in August, I96U and from^intarviewa of -soma non- 
respondents • Members of the san^)le were asked to Indicate the last 

\ 

grade they had completed and were asked further: 
Did you get a high school diploma? 
— Itea, at the time I finished grade 12o ^ 
«—Yes, by examination after I left high school o 
—No, I entered college at the end of grade 11© 

No, I dropped out of high school o 
—Ho, I went through grade 12 but did not get a diploma* 
— 4Io, I am still in high school©^ 



^rbid. 

^Combs and Cooley, 1968, p. 31a3« 
3pianagan and Cooley, 196$, p# A-^l^ 
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It seems clear enough that sample members who indicated the first, 
second, third, or sixth response on this list were not counted as 
dropouts and that those indicating the foairth response were* It is, 
however, unclear how members were categorized who responded that they 
had coir?)leted twelfth grade without receiving diplomaso 

Therefore, a saiq}le member who w as attending what he would 
describe as high school, whether full- or part-time, would not be a 
dropout* The entire calendar year would be accounted foro A 8an5)le 
member could have left school before graduation yet not be counted as 
a dropout 00 long as he had returned or received a diploma hy the time 
he completed the questionnaire. The other categories to which those 
who left school could be assigned woiild be graduates, recipients of 
equivalence certificates by examination, early college entrants, and 
those who completed twelfth grade without graduating, unless this last 
category was included with dropouts* SincB the study did not operate 
as an accounting system, students could leave school and rois8«.bdiQg 
counted in the foUcw-up coUectiono In fact, the response rate was 
considerably less than half, only 37 percent, as has been discussed 
earliero^ Transfer to another school by a saiaple member would make 
no difference, as long as the project could reach him with a mailed 
questionnaire o 

This analysis has revealed no majot internal definitional problems 
In any of these studies. The qoestion of con^arability is, hoirover, 
more Important* The Dentler^d Warshauer study, because it was based 

^Combs and Cooley, 1968, p* 3hhm 
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on Census Bureau data, depended on Census Bureau definltdons and 
survey procedures, and It seens unrealistic to expect those to change 
for thi5 sake of uniformity among dropout studies. The two longitudinal 
studies ,of education. Youth in Transition and Project TALENT, though, 
were developed for purposes that at least overlap, yet there a;^ eziougb 
differences between their dropout definitions to make precise compariaono 
of their results hazaxHloua^ A student who left school for a tine but 
later retv^nod or Who passed an equivalency examination without returning 
would be counted as a dr<q)out in Youth in Transition but as a stay-in 
in Project TALENT. A student who. left ftai-tiraB high school before 

a 

graduating but continued in part-time attendance would be counted as a 
dropout in Youth in Transition but not in Project TALENT^ A student 
leaving becau^^^^oT^llness would count as a dropout in Project TALENT 



but no^^ Youth in Transition. Finally, dropout analysis in Project 
TALEOT made use of data ft*om only one follow-up collection, at a tiiae 

it one year after the class studied was to have graduated, while 
Youth in Transition ana^sis was based on data from questionnaires mailed 
every six months in addition to four more corqplete follow-up co31ectioQa* 

As discussed earlier, the Youth in Transition definition of a 
dropout was intended to capture infontetion on schooling more than on 
education* • Even so, there is some gap between what it raasures and the 
reality of the experiences of its sample members* The Project TALElfT 
definition creates less of a gap* A student could leave high school, 
yet if he returned full-time or part-time or passed an equivalency 
examination, he would not be counted as a dA>pout, Thia definition 
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is, thereil'l^, more consistent with an intuitive conce'ption of the 
term' "dro^4^' ^ probably more consistent with the- aelf-definiUon 
of such a studento - 

School 8#t6iri|' studies ^ v 

The V^^^a bona idered here will be the Ruth C. Penty al^udy of 
reading aiid di%out3 in Che Battle Creek, Michigan High School, a 
1963 stu^y by tie Maryland State Department of E<?ucation, a 1963 
stu4y \3y th6 Loilsl^ Department of Education, and a 1967 study 
by thia last bod^i ; AU of these axcfept -the :]a.at were conducted before \\ 
th& publication t!3r;the N.E.A. of suggeated s^ardized procedures. 
^ Battle creek School , An elaborate definition of dropout ia' 
not stated. The wor^}||t ,4xpl^ined simply r 



' The terms schooa.^^^ and drop-out will be ua6d inter- 
changeably in reflrli|n'g-to studenta who leave school before 
•;;^raduation.'^„ • y , . v^,^ / 

^ " The study apfiarenUy rdlied. on information routinely gathered- 
by high school, and the methods ,and definitions tised aye un- 
fortunately not Specified, any further. It aeema,^ though, that gn^ 
full-time attendance at formal diploma-granting iisbtitution would 
qualify a meniber of the ^tudy as a atay-ln ,and^ that aumner' dropouts 
were boilnted. Other categories to which students leaving school were 
assigned were .transfers and graduates, and nuabera cited seem' to in- 
dicate that every student studied could be assigned to one of these 

three.2 There is, no inslication of efforts made to verify reported ^ 

' •■' 

transfers to other schools. * 



^nty, 1956, p. 11« 
^IbicT., p. 12. 
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♦ Maryland St-atg study o Frd|pi June I96O through May 196i, a 
Maryland Cooperative Stu^ of DrojKwta waa undertaken by the State 
Department of Education* Inforraatjon about dfopouta^auch ae faj^ly 
background, kinds of school experiences, and reasons cited for 
leaving-^as obtained 1^ questionnaire from individtial schools in the 
State. Unfortunately, the report of the study does not provide a 
description of the questionnaire, an explanation ot how schools - ^ 
obtained their information, or a statement of how dropouts were 
defined, except that they wexj^ students who left school before 
^aduating# 

Louisiana, 1963 » Information was collected ftroa school 
Btud^ntar who <fropp6d out during the 1962-^3 school year on 
designed for that purpose* The only ^^efinition of school /dropout 
given is rather vSguej "the student who terminates his ecnacatioa 
prior to highrschool graduation, at the leasto*^ For the practical- 
^7 purposes of the study, the »at'th^ least" expression was i^ntoed» 
\ Terminating education was clearly enough taken to mean leaving school^ 
but it was not so clpar what kinds of transfers a student would be 
allowed before he was -classed a dropout ojr on which side of the 
l^ale would fall patterns other than fuil-tiae, day attendance* It 
seems doubtful that summer dropouts were counted under the procedures 
used, even though the time of year when dropping out otecurs is ir^ 
relevant- in |h.e definition. 




•^Maryland State Department of Educ^tion^ 1963, po 1< 

2 

^Robert and Jones, 1963^ p. lo 
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The main purpose of this brief analysis of these three studiea 
ha been to illustrate the vagueness in definitions and procedurea 
of some studies* Cross«study^ comparisons are hazazxlous^ and it is 
difficult to tell within a given stuc^y who is described by the word 
••dropout*'* One characteristic comraon to these studies is that their 
data collection relied on procedures alreacfy established in the 
schools being surveyed, . 

Louisiana^ 1967 o After the U.S. Office of Educatlcm and the 
^National- Education Association's urgings that local and State school 
systems adopt uniform definitions and accounting procedures^ Louisiana 
incorporated into its yearly report a dropout definition that is 
nearly identical to Ritnam and Tankard *s«''^ The unlfoxnn accounting 
procedures, however, adopted— '•vdsittng teachers" withiiT^ 

the school systems simply collected information on identified dropouts— 
and, though information on sujnmer dz*opout8 is included, it is 
impossible to tell to what degree the standaxtlized definition was 
adopted only on paper* ^ 
Title VIII projects ^ 

This same problem occurred among ESEA Title VTII dropout prevention 
projects <luj*ni FY 1971# It often appeared that the language of 
standardized procedures w^s used< to report information that had been 
collected by methods altogether different. Though the projects were 
required to Report droi>o>it rates on forms that incorporated important 
aspects of the N*£.A« and U.S«0«E* standax*dized pi^ocedures and terms, 
many projects reliecj^^ local ediication agency procedujres for in— 
fonnation gathering, disregarding those procedures suggested by the 



•Slohmann, 196?, p* 2i Putnam Tankard, 196Uj pp* 53-5Uc 



N«E#A. and O.E, A very common departure was in counting suraraer 
dropouts. At least three, and prob^tily five or ©ix, of the ten 
original projects failed to include them in their rates. ^ 

In some pl*oj9cts, such as those at Paducah, Kentud^^aad 1 
Dayton, Ohio, non-systena tic lists of "reasons" for withdrawing 
had to be made to correspond with O.E. definitions. The 
in Dayton, for example, established one class of withdrawing 
students as "lossesx 8Ao" These were students who left for reaaana 
of "deceased, illness or mid-tem graduated /si^." The evaluatar 
found reporting results in O.E. terms difficult, because by O.E. 
procedures students classed here would belong to three quite distinct 
classes, viz., those yAio had died, dropouts, and graduates. 

Not all projects confuted rates by use of the base, that N.£Jk» 
procedures require • In Texarkana, for exan?)le, a dropout rate was 
con5)uted witha otart-of-year enrollmeiH as a base^ while standardized 
procedures call for a different number (discussed below) o 

Another difficulty that tha Dayton> Ohlfo project documents 
report is that the UfSoCE. insisted that very stringent oonditioois 
be met by the other school before a withdrawn student could be 
certified as a transfer instead of a dro:jouto According to the 
project «Ta^uator, he was reqidred to count as dropouts fomar students 
who were then in Ohio Youth Commission schools, schools fear pregnant 
girls, night schools, suraner schools, general education develop 
courses, tfiob Corps, and other vocational training* 

Because of the diversity of the projects, it would not be very 
useful to ejcamine the procedures of each in greater detailo Of greatest 
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significance i5 their departure from the standardized^ procedures 
and def inltiona they had presumably adoptedo^ 
Pupil Accouattng for Loc^ and ^tate School Sygtems 

Putnam and Tankard describe their report as "the product of 
U years of cooperative work by 10 national education assoclailoos 
and the Office of Education." Two national conferences j a pollqr 
niaetingj a planning conference^ and a technical conference were held 
during the course of its production* It mob an atteaqit to buUd 



a comprehensive, standardized systemV^Jf student information col- 
lection and reporting procedures for elementary, secondaxy, and 
adult education schools and junior colleiges under local or St*t« 
education agency administration. Student information was tollnoluda 
the areas oft personal identificationi family residen9ei physical 
health} standardized test and social and psychological informationi - 
enrollment; performance; transportation used; and tuition and special 
assistanceo'^ Specifically relavapt to dropout studies is the 
information to be collected under enrollment. A series of ItMvi 
permitting automatic data processing is listed with Indlcatiana of 
whether each item is reconmended or only optional for different 
levels of schools • Information to be collected on each student in 
regular (as opposed to summer) secondary schools Includes i 



^Information for this discussion is from Martens, 1912, m.A«2< 
^Putnam and Tankard, 1961i, p« v« 
^ Ibld .j p. lx» 
^Ibid., p. 2-3o 
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ENROy^MENT INFORMATION 

5000 Series . ' 

; \y 

* 510O0 Entrance^ Information 

5l00u Type of Entry • 

5llOolO Type of Original Entry 

5llOp20 Type of Reentry 

5ll0o90 (Kther Entry (optional) 
512O0 School From Which Incoming Pupil I5 Received 
SliiOo Instructional Organization Entered / 

5lliO«20 Secondary School Instructional Organization 
515O0 Grade Entered 
5160* Location of Instruction 
517O0 Type of Claas 
$180. Principal Means of Instruction ' 
519O0 Time Status 
S2IO. School and Teachers 

530O. Ife/obership and Attendfitnce Information 

53IO0 Number of Days of Membership 

5320* Number of Days of Attendance 

513O0 Number of Days Absent 

$3hO* Reason for Absence (optional) 

535Po Referrals Because of Absences (optional) 

5360. Number of Times Tardy 

537O0 Nframber^ of Early Departures 

5hOO, V/ithdrawal Information . . 

5UlOo Transfer ( ^ 

5U20. Completion of SchoVl Work • . * 

5U30« Dropout - ^ 

5U31« Compulsory Attendance Statoa at Tine of «Orop|djis Oui 
5ii32o Reason for Dropping Out (optional) 
• * 5ii33* Residence After Dropping Out^ (optional) 
- 5iiU0. Death . ' 

5500« Nonentrance Information 

551 0« Reason for Not Entering Local public Elementary . or 
Secondary School (optional)^ 

This accounting system, if fully in^^leaented wit|xin a school 

system, would undoubtedly proyide internally consistent data that 

would be comparable with data obtained fsisewh^re by the same procedureso 

One of its most apparent virtvif^s is that eao^ student who entered 
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the system would be accounted for at his departxureo The problem 

of the uncounted sunamer dropout would,^ therefore, be eliialnated. 

Student leavers would be sorted lai» f our cetegoriee : transfers; 

tho^ who completed schoolworkj dropouts; and those who dledp A 

dropov^t is defined fairly preclselyr 

A dropout is a pupil who leaves school, for any reason 
except death, before graduation or con^^letion of a. prograa 
of studies and without transferring to another school* 

The term "dropout" is used roost often to designate an 
elementary or secondary school pupil who has been ia 
membership/ during the regular school terra and who with- 
draws from mezatoership before graduating^ from secondary 
school fgrade 12) or before completing an equivalent 
program of studies. Such an ^dividual is considered a 
dropout whether his dropping out occurs during or between */ 
regular school terms, whether his dropping out occurs before 
or after ha has passed the compulsory school attendance age^ 
and^ where applicable, whether or not he has con$)leted a 
miniimun amount of schoolingo 

Some uncertainty enters the picture, however, when the categories 

of trans fencing and completing school work are examined. Under the 

definition of »» School or School System to Which Pupil Transfers" 

Putnam and Tankard suggest that students would be classed transfers, 

not dropouts, if they left school for a « location of instruction which 

is not a school facility, such as instruction at home or instruction 

within a noneducational institution," and they imply elsehwere 

that students would be classed ^ansfers if 

sent or transferred by lega^ authority to residential 
collective institutions where they take part in instructional 
programs which can be applied toward the conq>letid^i of 
elementary or secondary sc)iool programs o 



^Ibid^ , pp. 

^ Ibid ., p. $&. 8^ 
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These classes of transfers seem to conflict somewhat with the dropout 
definition, which specifies that transferring to another school" will 

keep a student oat of the dropout category* It is noteworthy that 

/ 

when this very conflict arose in the Dayton, Ohio dropout prevention 
project, the U.S. Office of Education ruled that entering only a very 
limited range of education experiences should considered tranaferringo 

The definitiot^'<rf^coDipletion of Schoolwork" raiaefl some othefr 
questions «^ A student may be put into that clasa of withdrawal if he 
"completes school in an approved manner, even if he does not receive 
a graduation diploma, so long aa he "receives a certificate of at- 
tendance or a certificate of completion* ""^ It ia uncleaar how such a 
student would be distinguished from the one who "has coiq>l6ted a 
minimum amount of schoolwork," who would be classified as a dropout^ 

One other comment seems worth making© A student who left school 
for even a few weeks and then returned, provided that he returned in^ 
a^new school term, would appear in the accounting books as a dropout 
and then a new entry© That he returned the next terra would not erase 
his name from the dropout list© 
Dropout Studies: Design and Conduct 

The National Education Association proposals for uniform dropowt 
studies within States and local school systems were the outgrowth of 
an invitational meeting sponsored jointly" the U.S# Office of 
J Education and "the N.E.A. in October, 1963 for the purpose of prcMnotihg 
uniformity of terms ar^l procedures© The system developed was intended 
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to be compatible with, the Putnam and Tankart handbook* Accordingly* 

definitions in that work were adopted* Other crucial aspects o^ the 

N.C«A* system include i 

Beginnlilg date for calculations ♦ The annual cycle forstxidies 

-is Jlily 1 to June 30o 

Continuous laembership * A pupil }i a member of a class for the 

entire calendar year, until he leaves ty graduating (or ^otherwise 
completing his work), transferring, dropping out, or dying. He doed 
not have to reregister each fall to renew raaifljership* . 0 

Arithmetic accountability o This is the key concept in the N«E*A» 
system. Its first in^jlication is that a school system (or a school or 

^tate) must "balance its books*'— must account for all stxxdenta who 
enter it by identifying them either as having withdrawn or as being 
£n current - membership. The second meaning of arithmetic acocuntabillty 
ia mora caacrete. It, refers to that base from which all arithmetic 
coiqjutationa for a year will be made and is the, sxiin of ond-of-ySaar 
membership (June 30) plus all graduates p3,us .dropouts (July 1 1» 
June 30) ,1 The date f or •deternining arithmetic accountability ia 
thus June 30, and' its qflkntity is equivalent to the start-of-year 
inembers (the preceding July 1) plus transfers in, minus taranafera* out, 
iainus deaths (all ttiese quantities for July 1 to June 30)o Further, 
in some contexts an arithmetic accountability will be for some period 
of time other than July 1 of one year to June 30 of the next, in 
which case the periods of ^ time for counting the numbers of gradiiates 
and dropouts used in computing the accountability will be adjusted 
accordingly* 



•hiational Education Association, 1965# PPo 2li-25o 
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Annual holding power » This is defined as the quantity end-of* 
year meabershlp (Juno 30) plus ^aduatea^ divided by arithraetic 
accountabil ity A 

Cuniulatiw^ holding power > T)ie power of £u school to hold a 
Class (i.eo^ that group of students who enter a secondary school 
at about the sane time and are expected with nonaal progress to 
graduate at the same time) as it moves through sAXccessive grades 
is measured by the total of gi^aduates f^om the Class (end^of-year^ 
mid-year^ and summer) divided^ the arithmetic acovuntability. 

Dropout ^rateso Similarly, an annual dropout rate for a school 
(or a system or a State) is the number of dropouts ( July. X to Juae 30) ' 
divided by the arithmetic accountability (June 30) • The cumulative 
dropout rate for a Clafis is the number of dropouts from the Class ' 
over the period of time studied divided by the arithmetic accountability 
at the end of that timeo ♦ 

One aspect of the N.E.A. procedures should be noted. The Inpllclt 
assumption is made that educational attainment is an eitber-Kir prooeea^ 

r > 

that one graduates or drops out. To use arithmetic accountability «a 
a base for dropout rate coii9>utatipns means^ for example, that if a 
student drops out on July 1 of one year or waits until June 30^ 
the ^ext, he will have the same in^uence on an annual dropout r&te^ 
Although in the latter case he will have been in membership for a 
year (minus a day) longer. This point arises in a discussion of why 
average daily . membership (ADM) was rejected as a base: 



llbl^.^ pp*> 26-29« 



Title Vlil projects, it is easier to develop such systems than 
to achieve their implementation^ If the U«S^« Office of Education 
^seriously wants to promote uniformity in obtaining and reporting 
dropout information, it could begia liy assuring that ESEA Title VIII 
projab^s employ uniform procedures* This could be accomplished either 
by requiring that some of the project grant money be set aside for bhis 
purpose or by providing other funds specifically^ for this^^rpose, if 
t^e costs would unduly drain money from other project activitiea^* 
The most beneficial modification in the \iniform sys^m would, 
we believe, be to expand the number of activities that would count 

as school attendance o Determining the precise range to be included 

>■•■ ^ 

would take much study, and the result would depend on one's philosophical 
bent«^ Activities, however, for which an argmnsnt coiild be'roade would 
include secondary schooling within correctional institutions, forms 
of ^-inde pendent study. Job Corps participation, formal apprenticeships, 
other on-site vocational education, attendance at certain prt>prietary 
schools, night high school attendance, aivi specialized schooling^ as 
in music or dance* -mi ^ 

A different train of thijaght can lead to a different conclusicn 
about dropdut definitions*' In common usage, the word ♦'drtjpout" 
has more meanings than the strictly technical, Timothy Learjr associated 
the term with drug use and the act of rBmovingoaaieself from American 
society© A syndicated cartoon called "Dropouts" concerns two charactera 
whose main activity seems to be lying on a beach on a remote tropical 
island. Bachman quoteej a song by a popular oomedian-singer that 
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aasociates dropping out with pool halls, jails, "hopped-up" cars, 

stupidity, arid bad looks It seems, t&n, xmlikely that a student 

who chooses to leave school before high school graduation will escape 

these, connotations of the term "dropout*" We believe that to characterise 

this student with these derogatory associations of the tera is both 

inaccurate and xinfair. We would agree with the statament of the 

Newnan panel on higher education, as applied to high schools as well 

as to colleges t * - 

"Dropping out" is a pejorative term, and, we think, 
unfortunately soo Individuals should be able to "drop 
in" and "drop out" of college without social stigma^^ 

We would, then, agree with the suggestion that the term "dropout" 
be abandoned in favor of a more nearly neutral word, such aa 
•» school-leaver q" Though we admit this tern is less colorful, its 
adoption, iC coupled with substantive reforms in the structures of 
Amsrican secondary education and with meaningful chan^ in atti- 
tudes toward education and schooling, could have some 'beneficial 
effects* 

r 



^Baohinan« 1971, p© 3©' 
^Hewman, 1971, Po 2©. 
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'rX. ESEA HTLE VI n PROJECTS 

« 

An analyslB of dropping out aa social deviance can contribute 
to an underatandlhg of ESKA Title VIII dropout prevention a ctivitiea# 
First, th\s analysis perioits an assessment of the substance of \ 
projects* ^ needs assessments* Second, it permits classifying pz'oject^' 
activities into efforts to promote students* conformity to norms and 
efforts to modify normsj which we- believe is a useful basis for a 
critique of the pr'ojectso Thirds this analysis lexids itself to an 
assessment of how fundamentally the Title VlII projects are 
dealing with the educational problems of students in project areaso"^ 

Three different modes of needs assessments are represented In tiia . 
Title VIII projectso First, some assessments of locfl' biflddd^m simply 
attempts to conflate certain behavior . and character traits with 
dropping out. An exaji9)le of this kind of assessment is from the 
Baltimore, Maryland project. A "profile" of a typical dropout from 
the target area was developed from schools* records and interview data# 
This dropout- was black, was as likely to be male as female, had poor 
attendance, received failing grades, and was likely to have been 
disciplined for "unsatisfactory behavioro"^ Two features of such an 
assessment are immediately obvious. First, it focuses on the dropout 
himself. Our analysis suggests that it woxxld be mor« useful to focus 
on the interaction between the dropout and his specific school enviroop 
ment. Second, there is no formal attempt to construct a theoiy of 

_____ h 

•4'he dlBcuasion that follows concerns only the ten original 

projects and makes use of inf ornation from project reports 
through FT 1971o 

Jfertens, 1972, Baatimore, Md., II .A ♦U*, P* lo 



causality. Dropouts are simply credited with possessing certain 
characteristics • This information may be helpful in identifying 
students likely to drop out, but by itself it is a wholly Inadequate 
foundation on which to build a dropout prevention project,. Yet 
administrators from some projects have made the leap from the 
statement that a dropout tends to possess a certain quality to the 
statement that that quality causes dropping out. 

The TexaVkana, Arkansas project administrators, for example, 
. observed that dropouts tended to be academically deficient and to 
have inadeqiiAte- study skills and concluded that remedying these problaras 
would prevent students from dropping outo''^ While we believe that 
'teaching students study skills and givW them the opportunity to 
overcome academic deficiencies are laudabieTctiyities in themselves, 
it does not follow that these activities are the most efficient means 
of preventing dropping out. There is no reason to believe that 
academic deficiencies and inadequate study skills are the primary 
causes of dropping outo While this may be the case, it ia Juat aa 
reasonable to believe that these qualities and dropping out are both 
the syr^toms of some more basic cause. We would tend toward the view 
that there is a more bas id. cause behind the cynptOM of poor pei^formance 
and study methods and that dropping out results from both this more 
basic cause .and from the intervening symptoms. The quest^^onT'iusj!^^ 
is essentially empirical, and the Texarkana needs as86s)Wtent haa flailed 
to answer it© 



^ifeicj ., Jexarkana, j^Arko, II^^AoU^, lo 
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A second class of needs assessment depends on students', dropouts', 
teachers ' , or oommunity members ' perceptions of the causes of dropping . 
out. The St. Louis, Miasoyiri project conducted such an assessaeirt. 
by interviewing student^, dropouts, and teachers. Some of the 
results were quite interesting. Teachers, for exiunple, expressed 
their belief that smaller classes and schools would reduce dropping 
out, though neither istudents nor dropouts Agreed. Students acd 
dropouts rated pregnancy as about the moat important reason, for 
dropping out and the desire for a job as not far behind, but teatdiera 
considered both these reasons to be insignificant. In addition', 
dropo4t^ plackl higher in^jortance on personal and family reaiBOiMi than did 
the other groups.^ While the utility of these results is obvious, 
and while it can be argued (an4 we would agree) that student and 
comniujiity perceptions can be the best bkse for building educational 
programs, these results do not in themselves make for a coherent theory 
of the causes of dropping out in St. Louis. (This is not;^ to say that 
adninistrators who assume the need to reduce dropping out necessaidly 
need such a theory. In fact, we believe that this waa one of the 
best-utilized needs assessments and that the St* Louis project ma. 
In general^ one of the most succeaafulo) 

A third class of needs assessment contains those that atteiiq)t 
to come to grips with the fundamental causes, of dropping out in given 
locales.* An example is the Paducah, Kentucky assessment. Project 
administrators discovered that drcpoutp tended to come from poor and 



^Ibid*, St. Louis, Mo., II.AoUo, ??• 1^* 



shattered I'airdlies and discovered evidence that they lacked feelinga. 
of acceptance, worth, security, and loveo The adminiatratora con* 
eluded, too, that echoola made matters worse by en5}ha8izing students^ 

weaknesses ratjier than tftrejli«tha and by belittling them rather than' 

1 ' ^ ^ 

emphasizing their worth. Having thus analyzed dropping out as a 

psychological problem resulting ffom students • poor relationahipa 

with family and school, the administrators sou^t to build a program that 

would counteract rather thah reinforce the destructivenesfi of 

students' home environments* 

It has been notpd that project activities can be placed into 

two classes, those that promote students* conformity to school norv 

and those th^t involve modification of the norms themselves. Whether 

student conformity or norm modiffcation should be supported depends 

on the^ specific caseo An ^ideal project w'ould begin with a specific 

understanding of the goals schooling was to accomplish in the project 

area. Project administratora; would then analyse those expectatlano that 

dropouts wer^^unable to meet and attempt to determine whetbsr theae 

expectations were actually necessary to achieve the goalao If not^ an 

r 

expectation would be abandoned. If, however, they were found to be 
necessary, students would be ^Iven what help they needed to meet the 
school dernands* 

Actiyities in the Paducah project can be placed into each claeso 

The central component involved instructional reforms. Some of these 

« 

re f onus changed the nature of schools' academic expectations by 
changing the mode of instruction. Students participated in outdoor 



•^^bid., Padu^^, Ky., II.A.I4., p. lf> 
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educational prograjns at a recreation. and education center maintained i 
by the Teilnessee Valley* Authority. There, lessons In language arts 
and mathematics would lie removed from the abstract classroom setting ' 
end instead would be related to students' concrete activities© ^ Similarly, 
"intensive unit" remegial instruction would offer students \mal^e to 
adapt to the expectations of regular classrooms an alternative envircm- 
raent in which to succeed academically <>"^ 



7 



On the other hand, other activities of the Paducah project were 
attempts to improve the schools » efficiency in persuading students to 
confonn to the already existing norms. An important aspect of the 
••intensive unit" program, for example, was the use of techniques of 
behavior modification to lead students to conform better to the norms 
of classroom management, which Philip Jackson analyzed* The evaluation 
of this program included an assessment of students' confonnity with 
a "Behavior Checklist." Awong "^appropriate motor behaviors" identified 
on this checklist were: "txirning head or head and body to look at 
another person; showing ot^Jects to another child j a ttending to another 
child*" Other "inappropriate behaviors" included: "Blurting out# Vocal 
noises, singing, whistling, laughing, etco"^ The project administrators 
seem to have taken the norms implied here as a given* We would 

\ 

question whether they actually are necessary in this form for 
^educational growth* 



^ Ibjd ., Paducah, Ky*> II.C*1., p. 1* 
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Other project activities, , too, stressed inproving students' 

conformity to existing norraa. The central purpose- of a "Home-School" 

component was' to gain parent support for efforts to improve students* 

1 

attendance, achievement, and behaviorc , This seems to be the priaary 
aim of most, such attempts in Title VIII projects to establish stronger 
ties between the- school and hoaeo ' 

It is worth conracntlng that those projects that provide services 
tor pregnant students under the name "continuing education" are, ty 
segregating these women from regular classroomis, persisting in 
consigning them to the status of 'social deviants, no matter how 
supportive an environment their special classes are. It is difficult 
see how this practice can support any proper edaoational goal. If 
this policy ^f exclusion represents teachers and administrators* 
moral judgment, these students should be allowed to remain in regular 
classes, except in those rare instances when there is medical reason 
to remove them and unless being pregnant isolates them from their 
peer groups© 

One crucial area of norma with which the Title VUI projecta hare 
not dealt contains those norms that ariae from schools' social 
functions. The Paducah project, for example, attempted to modify 
some norms of academic performance and tried to promote better 
adaptation to expectations of classroom behavior, but norms relating 
to schools' socializing functions were ignored. The Batesland, South 
Dakota project was the only exception to this generalization. In 
their needs assessment, project administrators express the view that 



^Ibld.,' Paducah, Ky., TI.C.2., p. lo 
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high dropout rates anon^^ the Oglala Sioux in the project area are 
only one symptom of the greater problem of Indian-white relationships 



in this country. The Indiana, they argue, are faced with a great 
dile^Tia* On-t<he one hand, they can retain their culture and traditions 
and live with the accompanying poverty, while on the other, they can 
becor?» economically and socially assimilated into the doi^inant white 
world and lose their own sub-cultureo The schools, the project 
administrators say, have failed to help these Indians, reach realistic 
life-choices between these alternatives This analysis should lead 
to a recognition of school norros relating to the encounter between the 
two cultures within that institutlono 

Unfortunately, however, project activities reflect littlo of 
this analysis or- of Rosalie Wax's analysis of the "education problem" 
.of the GTglala* . Three project components were to deal directly with the 
fact of a high dropout rate among these Indians, but as of FY 1971, 
little of substance was actually b^ing accomplished. A "parental 
involvement" conqx)nent was to involve parents in the operations of the 
schools, from which they had long been alienated. As the component 
op«5rated, however, it deems to have been basically a public relations 
arm of the school administration. The project evaluator coxild produce 

no evidence that parenTO* suggestions had -any impact on the school 

, ^ 

administration, and a plan to train school board members in 
local coraraunltles apparently w as shelved© A component of "institution 
.change^" which was ihtended to remake the schools to provide better 



'^ 'Ibid ., Batesland^S. D.,II.A,Uo, P« !• 
^ibid., BateslAnd^ S. D., III.B.lo, p# 1» 
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for the unique needs of the Oslala, seems to have acccmplished vary 
little of what it set out to do«,^ Further, a corapoaaut deaisaed to 
li«lp i^tuaont.;. adju:>t to domitor;^ life a ao.aa to hav« been aon^ 
operatiokalo^ . The thrust of this comRonent, even on paper, w as to < 
lead students to acoept life in doriidtories. Yei, as Wax described, 
a fundamental problem was that the expe eta tioa that students .hould . 
live in these dormitories was in conflict with the expectation that y 
they reach certain levels of academic performance. Clearly enou^, 
the situation called for changing the norms, not tiding to promote 
students' conformity. 

The School system that was created for the Oglala Sioux is a 
clear-cut case of a sodjial institution that has become destructive 
of the pedple it cha)ged with serving. The Batesland needs 
assessment reflects some sensitivity to this fact, yet project 
activities, instead of seeking to remake schools' social functicma 
and expectations, have tried to lead students to conform better to 
the expectations as they are. 
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* X. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Reconiaeniatlonfl for an educational policy that would face . 
the problem posed liy dropouts arlae ft-om the analysis and research 
examined In this paper o ^ 

vigorous action should be taken to cWifront the problem o£ 
student pushouts. The U.S. Office of Education should urge school 
systems to respect students* rights of due process and to First 
Amendment and personal expression. The exercise of legally protected' 
rights sho^lld never become the reason for diaciplinaiy action* 
Farther, the U.S.O.E. should require that a part of ^11 federally- 
fXihded dropout prevention efforts be the establishment of procedures 
to protect the rights of students threatened with susprasion or 
expulsion. .These rights include, but are not limited to," the right 
of the accused to know the offense he is charged with committing^ 
the right to be ^represented by counsel, the right to access to all 
evidence against him, the right to testify and present evidence and 
witnesses, and the right to questioh his accusers* 

The U.S. Office of Education shoyld immediately investigate 
charges of massive suspensions and expulaiona of black students 
from recently desegregated schools o If the charges have basis in^ 
fact, the U.S.O^E. should do what is within its power to assure that 
the practice ceases* 

Special services should be provided students Vith unique needs* 
Included in this group are the emotionally disturbed, the mentally 
retarded, and thpse for whom a language barrier exists, induding 



'*"SeverAl model systeras exist. One, developed by the N.E.A. Task 
Force on §tudent Involvement, is the Code of Student Rights 
^ and Responsibilities (Washington: N.fe.A.^ 1971 >o 



atudenta speaking only non-standard ^ dia jlects of English© The 
practic^ of assigning these students to "duroping grourids'* should 
cease* ^ 

If the U.S. Office of Education is concerned with comparability 
in reportings of dropout rates, it should urge the adoption of 
uniform definitions and accounting procedures. In particular, school 
By sterna operating ESEA Title Vin projects should be requiried to 
institute a uniform system, financing it with part of their grant ^ 
money if possible or with additional federal ftinds if necessaryo 

The idea of dropping out as social deviance should suggest a 4 
general approach to dropout prevention. If a school system is seel^bif 
to reduce the number of students who leave before graduatlooi^ ita 
administrators should try first to understand what the specific 
expectations are in the school environment that these students are 
failing to meeto If meeting these expectations is essentially unrelated 
to educational achievement, they should, if possible, be abai^one<U 
Far example, the practice of banning pregnant students from reg^ilar 
classrooms should be stopped, with only a few exceptions, such as 
whdn legitimate medical reasons for exclusion exist or whan such students 
will experience psychologically damaging peer-group rejectiooou Similarly, 
physical handicaps that do not interfei^ with education should be 
no reason for. the denial of access to regular schoolings Further, 
no student should be excluded or etherise penalized for the in- 
ability to conform to a single mode of learning. It should be 
recognized that equally able students may not be equally well suited 
to tlje same forms of instruction. Alternatives should be available^ 
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The norma that arlsiQ hrom the artificial structuring of time 
, that chai;acteri2e8 schooling should be abandonadp Highs^school 
graduati-on should be possible well before a student has sat throu^ 
twelve years of schooling, if^hat is his option* In generaly, much ^ 
greater freedom for exit from and re-entiy to high schools should 
be allowed. Credentialing and evaluation should, thus, be changed, 
perhaps to permit the certification of possession of skilis rather 
than of years oif schooling© 

As educational options expand, so should the options of adult • 
lives for which this education is preparatory© Individual aspiratj^oa 
to middle class life should not be the only social goal served by 
schooling^Cand there is great evidence that even thisNgoal is being 
poorly sefq(ed)o Schools should encourage a variety of forma of social 
aspiration, some of which may allow continuing identity with one's 
sub-culture and some of which may allow group mobilityo / 

To accomplish this end, contnmnities must be returned t^fie power 
to define the functions of their schools o Practical and philosophical 
problems no doubt exist in allowing coramunitiss this control if eqwallty 
and social Justice are not to be sacrificed, but these problaios must be 
solved, for defining one's f^Jlture of the future of one's children is 
a right' that canrot be usurped without creating an alienation that itself 
defends against the external imposition of life definitions* 

A dropout policy thus becomes a policy for remaking schools and 
their functions o 



More research would be necessary to fill in the flesh of 
this outline of a dropout policy© Specifically, inor© d^e tailed 
knowledge is needed of the ways in which schools socialize young 
people, of the kinds of mobility schools are best suited to encourage, 
and of alternative forms of mobility appropriate to the social and 
economic context of American life today© In addition, there is 
relatively little information on schools' effects on women^ How do 
the expectations they encounter differ from m^'s? How does their 
rearing in comparison to men's prepare them to live in the environ-' 
ment of school? ^How do school staffing patterns that e videhce 
discrimination against women affect their perceptions? These and 
related questions need thoughtful probing if the phenomenon of 
dropping out is to be understoodo 
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